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Dover: St. Mary's in the Castle: 
The New Parish Church. ° 










AKING some credit 
to ourselves for the 
growth of that opi- 
nion which led to 
the rescue of the re- 
mains of the ancient 
and most interesting 
church in Dover Cas- 
tle from the state of 

degradation and ruin 
into which it had been 
dragged by careless 
guardians, we are glad 
to be able to express our 
satisfaction with the 
manner in which the 
restoration—a difficult 
matter — has been ef- 
fected under the direc- 

tion of Mr. Scott. Some 
rough sketches in a pre- 
vious volume of this 
journal* will show the 
miserable and disgraceful con- 
dition in which it then was. 
= Roofless, shattered, and exposed 
to the damaging action of rain, 
frost, and mischief, it was used 
as a coal-cellar; while the 
Roman Pharos at the west end, one of the 
most interesting land-marks of history in the 
kingdom, was applied to a purpose even more 
degrading and disreputable. The church has now 
been roofed, seated, and restored to its original 
purpose. In an archeological and historical point 
of view, it would have been better, perhaps, if the 
remains of the structure had been simply strength- 
ened (the tops of the walls being protected from the 
penetration of wet), and it had been left to tell its 
own story asa monument. This, however, could not 
be hoped for ; moreover, a church was needed for 
the troops in the Castle, and the restoration and 
maintenance of the church already existing was 
the right course to take. Mr. Scott has treated 
the ancient portions in a properly conservative 
spirit, and has done what would probably not 
have been endured if attempted by a man of less 
standing in the profession. He has allowed the 
most ancient portions, including the chancel arch 
and other semicircular arches turned in brick, and 
the stone dressings of the early windows, to remain 
without plaster or other covering, so that the 
peculiarities of the edifice may be seen, and its 
connexion with a remote period of our history re- 
cognized. The brick chancel arch, by the way, 
has a stone “key-stone.” It is to be hoped that 
the doors of the church will not hereafter be 
rigorously closed, as heretofore, against all comers. 

Great interest is felt in such matters by large 
numbers of persons, and this feeling should be 
encouraged, as an educational agency, wherever it 
18 practicable. The church forms no part of the 
defences of the Castle, and no inconvenience can 
Possibly result from allowing it to be seen. The 
Roman pharos, or lighthouse, with its bonding 
courses of tiles, built after the pattern of one 
Which stood at Boulogne, should be most carefully 
maintained, and nothing more: to turn it into a 
Prim library, with skylight, plastering, and modern 

ttings, as was at one time proposed, would be 
& great mistake. 
It is worth noticing that a small low window 


at the west end of the church enables any who 
teense 


are in the lower part of the pharos to see the 
eastern altar. 

Pharos, some of our readers may not remember, 
is an island situate at the entrance to the port of 
Alexandria ;—or rather, we should say, was an 
island, since it is now united with the main land. 
On this island, in the reign of Ptolemy I., and of 
his successor, the celebrated lighthouse, known as 
the Tower of the Pharos, was built by the archi- 
tect Sostratus, of Cnidus, who, according to Pliny, 
was permitted to inscribe his name upon it. Other 
authors, however, say, on the contrary, that he 
was forbidden to do so, and in consequence cut 
his name secretly on a stone of the building, and 
covered it with a perishable material, on which were 
inscribed the titles of Ptolemy, and so he thought 
he would transmit his own fame to posterity. 
This structure was lofty: the upper stories had 
windows looking seawards, and in these, torches 
or fires were kept burning during the night to 
guide vessels into the harbour. Similar lighthouses 
came to be called after the locality of this. The 
pharos that existed at Boulogne, and to which we 
have already referred, is supposed to have been 
erected by the abominable Caligula, who reigned 
from A.D. 37 to A.D. 41. 

As to the date of the earliest part of the 
church, nothing certain is known; but it can 
scarcely be doubted that it belongs to the Saxon 
period. In the new edition of Rickman, to which 
we directed attention in our last, the only mention 
we find made of it is in the list of churches which 
may be considered as belonging to the Anglo- 
Saxon style, though not necessarily built before 
the Conquest,—(“ Dover; the ruined Church in 
theCastle”),—and under the head “ Henry III.,”— 
“A.D. 1223. St. Mary’s Church, Dover Castle. 
A mandate from the king in this year orders that 
this church be repaired. The chancel is of this 
period, though sadly mutilated.”* 

King Idbald, A.D. 616—40, founded a college 
of secular canons in this place to minister to 
the garrison. Three chaplains were left after 
the removal of the clergy in the year 691, and 
three altars are spoken of as being in the 
church. There seems to be no very evident 
sound reason why we may not believe the 
earliest portion of the present church part of that 
first building. Bede (eighth century) describes 
the erection in England of various buildings of 
stone in theseventh century ;—readers will recol- 
lect especially his often-quoted account of the 
erection of the church, more Romano, by Benedict 
Biscop, for the monastery at Wearmouth. More- 
over, at Dover there was the stone and tufa pharos 
already standing ; and the influence of this is seen 
on the church. The Norman work in the Castle 
(some beautiful bits, by the way, deserving careful 
repair) is of a wholly different character from the 
church. 

Very considerable works are still going on at 
the Castle; in the shape, especially, of casemates, 
and additional quarters for troops. Of the new 
barracks on the heights we have given illustra- 
tions in an earlier volume. The formation of the 
Harbour of refuge is proceeding at its necessarily 
slow pace. Of this, also, illustrations will be found 
in our pages. How many years its completion will 
occupy, and how many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds it will cost, may now, perhaps, be calcu- 
lated without much risk of error. 

Dover, “the lock and key of the kingdom,” 
Matthew Paris calls it, has always life in it. The 
most recent building erected is a new church for 
the parish of St. James the Apostle, which was 
consecrated on the 20th of last month. The old 
church (it has some antiquarian features of in- 
terest and should be preserved) was inadequate 
as well as inconvenient. The parish extends 
to the harbour on the one side, and, for all 
ecclesiastical purposes, includes East Cliff, which 
is an extra-parochial place, on the other. It 
contains all the principal lodging-houses, and 





* XVI. (1858), p. 635. 


* “Rot Lit. Claus.,” p.“551. 








has a large fluctuating population, amounting 
on the average, to more than five thousand. The 
contract for the new church, from the designs of 
Mr. Talbot Bury, was originally taken by Mr. Moxon 
at 7,000/.; but the total cost, including the site, will 
not be less than 10,0007. The Church Building 
Society have made a grant of 3007. The remainder 
is being obtained solely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. One lady, having but little connexion with 
the town, has exhibited such interest in the erec- 
tion as to have provided for it upwards of 4,000/. 
Our engraving shows the exterior of the church.* 

We avail ourselves of some descriptive par- 
ticulars of it from a correspondent who has 
visited it since its completion. Before giving 
them, however, let us suggest to such of our 
readers as may chance to visit Dover, and have 
not seen the church of St. Margaret at Cliff, on 
no account to omit going there. The distance 
from Dover, past the South Foreland, is but short. 
The church is of the Norman period, and a striking 
and beautiful specimen. The arches in the nave, 
separating it from the aisles, are large and lofty, 
and are elaborately ornamented on the face: the 
Norman west door has a pedimental canopy above 
the semi-circular arch, and is elaborately orna- 
mented with leafage, circles, and other sculptured 
forms. The nave has a <lerestory, very handsome 
externally. The chancel, also Norman, is large. 
Returning to Dover, a charming ride, the Castle, 
rising from grassy slopes, is seen in all its grandeur, 
and presents a picture that can scarcely be matched 
in England. 


The church of St. James the Apostle, Dover, 
was consecrated on the 20th of August, by the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, at the desire of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose illness hindered 
him from performing that solemn rite. 

In consequence of the unfitness of the old 
church for so large a parish, as well as its dilapi- 
dated state, it was decided, some seven years since, 
by the then rector, the Rev. Sanderson Robins, 
Mr. E. Knocker, and other parishioners, to erect 
a new church on the site of that existing; but, 
unfortunately, so many difficulties presented them- 
selves, which even the zeal of those interested 
in the good work could not overcome, that it 
was laid by for the time. Three years since, 
the present rector, the Rev. W. E. Light, with 
the assistance of the worthy town clerk and 
others, who felt strongly the necessity of a new 
church, obtained subscriptions and promises of 
such a nature as to induce them to commence 
the building ; but with this difference, that the 
site was changed, and the existing church was 
therefore available for service until the other 
was finished. This seemed likely to be a long 
period ; but, as is generally the case in church 
building, some good persons gave their assistance 
when it was most needed, and in this instance 
the amount kindly subscribed was nearly one- 
third the entire cost of the building; but with 
all this there yet remains a debt of some 400/. on 
the church. 

The style of architecture which has been 
adopted in the design is that known as the 
Decorated. The extreme length of the church 
is 134 feet, and the width 78 feet. The nave 
is 94 feet long, and 24 feet wide; the aisles are 
21 feet wide. The height of the nave roof to 
the ridge is 60 feet. The length of the chancel 
is 34 feet, by 24 feet wide. On the south side 
of the chancel is the organ chepel, 20 feet by 
15 feet, in which are four rows of seats. This 
chapel has one large arch opening into the chan- 
cel, and two arches into the south aisle. The 
vestry is on the north side of the chancel. 

The tower is a commanding feature in the west 
front, and, with the spire and cross on the top, 
rises to the height of 150 feet; the width is 
22 feet. The material with which the walls of 
the building are faced is Kentish ragstone ; 
and all the windows, doorways, buttresses, pin- 
nacles, &c. are executed in Bath stone. 

It has been found necessary to introduce side 
galleries, as well as the western gallery, in con- 
sequence of the large number of sittings required. 
It was impossible to seat 1,400 persons (which 
this church holds), on the ground without a much 
greater area, and consequent expenses in building. 
The architect, therefore, is not responsible for 
these galleries. 








* See p. 697. 
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With the exterior of the church many of the 
readers of the Builder are, doubtless, familiar; 
but the interior has been completed so recently, 
that it may be unknown to most. And here I may 
say, that the despatch and energy which have 
been exerted to finish it in a very short time are 
worthy of all praise: despatch, by the way, 
that is nowhere visible in hurriedly or carelessly 
finished work. From a mere shell so late as 
the beginning of last May, the church had been 
sufficiently completed to be conseerated and used 
in August. 

On entering the church, the first impression 
produced is one of space and loftiness, and, as a 
whole, the interior is very satisfactory. The 
galleries, which are carried all round, excepting 
of course at the chancel, detract materially from 
this effect beyond the columns, which in the un- 
finished church was so notable a feature ; but they 
have been so arranged as to interfere as little as 
possible with the constructional members, being 
set about 3 feet back from the stone columns, and 
supported, quite independently of them, on a 
tramework of iron girders and pillars, which are 
treated as iron, painted of a chocolate colour, re- 
lieved with dark blue, and ornamented at inter- 
vals with rosettes of ironwork. 

The stone columns of the church are formed of 
clusters of four shafts. They appeared to me 
somewhat slender and spindly in comparison with 
their height; but the arches above them are ex- 
tremely satisfactory in outline. The chancel-arch, 
also, is of a good form, and is supported on shafts 
terminating half way, and resting on well-carved 
praying angels—semi figures. 

The east window opening does not give quite the 
same pleasure to contemplate. After the spring- 
ing of the arch, it runs up so high that the window 
also, like the columns, appears too tall and slender. 
This and the two side windows in the chancel are 
filled with stained glass. The subject of the 
centre window is the Transfiguration. In the 
centre light the Saviour is represented floating in 
air, surrounded by a vesica of flame, with the 
cross in crimson indicated upon it: on either side 
Moses and Elias standing on clouds, fill the adja- 
cent lights, and below are seen the three chosen 
disciples, on a background of conventional grass 
and flowers. In the traceried head of the window 
appear angels adoring the Lord; and in the stone 
framework of the circle, in which the latter 
figure is seated, are pierced small holes that are 


filled with yellow glass, and give a very novel and | 


starry effect to the celestial scene. It was executed 
by Mr. Williment. 

The colour of the glass used is very rich and 
pure ; but if the crimson had been more equaily 
disposed throughout, instead of being massed 
below, and barely rep:ated above, while the centre 
portion shows only blue, white, and green, the 
harmony would have been more complete. 

This window, and those on the north and east 
side of the chancel, the only coloured ones as yet, 


are all gifts; the first by Mr. Winthrop; the! 


others by the rector and Mr. Thos. Fox. It will 


be difficult to fill the remaining windows of the | 


church satisfactorily; for the galleries cut them in 
half, leaving only ordinary, domestic-looking open- 
ings to be seen from below, 

The chancel is raised one step from the body of 
the church, and three more steps lead up to 
the altar-rail: a handsome one of polished oak, 
supported, at intervals, by twisted brass columns 
with flat groups of metalwork foliage. The floor 
in the body of the church is flagged with stone, 
covered with cocoa-nut matting ; but from the first 
step at the chancel-arch it is laid with tiles, ofa 
bold design in the foreground, and of a more 
delicate pattern and brighter colour within the 
altar-rail. 

On the first raised portion are placed the read- 
ing-desk, pulpit, and two ranges of seats, one on 
either side. Two handsome brass candelabra stand 
at the end of each row of seats between them 
and the altar-rail. These and other metal-work 
are by Messrs. Hart & Co. 

The reredos is in five compartments : the centre 
bearsadesign, witha groundwork of passion-flowers, 
and bands showing the inscription, “Do this in 
remembrance of me.” The other four contain the 
Lord’s Prayer, Belief, and Ten Commandments ; 
and the manner in which all this work is executed 
is good. The space on either side between these 
and the walls is filled in with a stencilled decora- 
tion, that has a rich effect, with the sunlight 
streaming down upon it coloured rays from the 
stained-glass window at the side. The reading- 
desk is of carved oak. The roof of the chancel 
is boarded in a pointed form of two flat surfaces 
on each side, divided into panels by broad mould- 
ings with bosses. The roofing of the church shows 





the plastering between the woodwork, the latter 
painted dark blue, and has rather a comfortless 
effect. 

The seats are of stained wood, varnished, and are 
fastened to the stone columns in a manner that 
is effective without in the least damaging the 
stonework. An iron band, about a quarter of an 
inch thick and an inch and a quarter deep, made 
exactly to fit into the angle and to the quarter 
of each clustered shaft, painted stone-colour, 
is passed round the columns, the end of each 
band being firmly screwed to the seat end. The 
seating is divided into six rows, with a broad aisle 
up the centre and a narrower one on each side; 
two rows only of seats are entirely free from the 
galleries ; two are completely under them, and two 
nearly so. The iron pillars are placed at the door 
end of the second and fifth rows, and the stone 
columns come at the junction between the second 
and third and the fourth and fifth rows. 

I have reserved the description of the pulpit 
and font until the last. Both are of carved stone, 
and both are interesting, the pulpit especially so. 
It is hexagonal in form, and stands on six small 
columns of dull red stone, grouped around a centre 
of white stone. Above them runs a band of 
foliage, of good form, though not very fully re- 
lieved by undercutting. At the angles of the 
pulpit itself are small shafts of red and grey veined 
marble, polished ; their capitals being formed by 
another roll of carved foliage, acorns, &c., that 
bends in and out, encircling the pulpit. The six 
sides comprise five panels and the opening for 
entrance. The panels contain the emblems of 
the evangelists, one in each of four; the fifth, 
the centre one, having a carved stone picture, 
in high relief, of our Lord preaching. The 
“emblems” are somewhat coarse and large com- 
pared with the centre panel; each one bears a 
seroll, on which is inscribed a portion of the verse, 
“ Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. 
Amen.” The portion, “good tidings,” is in- 
scribed on the panel which portrays the preaching 
of the Gospel, and, being thus appropriate, gives 
additional pleasure from the evidence of careful 
thought and loving work. This ornate feature 
of the church is the gift of the rector or his 
friends, who have laboured most earnestly and 





successfully in the good undertaking. The font, 
which is at the western end, is very rich in design | 
and ornament, and is presented to the church by | 
the architect. The whole of the carving of the 
building, inside and out, is the work of Mr. Farmer, | 
of London. | 

Mr. W. Moxon was the original contractor ; 
but the building has been completed by Messrs. | 
Fry & Pepper, who are erecting the rectory at 
the back of the church, under the same architect. 
Out of 1,400 sittings 700 are free. 

It will be seen that I consider the new church 
at Dover, as a whole, a very satisfactory work. 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN THE EAST. 


Ovr recent brief allusions to the architectural | 
style of the new Palace of the Sultan, in an article | 
entitled ‘Architectural Photographs,” having 
attracted the interest of many of our readers; it is 
thought that some further details concerning the 
singular architecture of the new Turkish Palace 
may be acceptable. There exists in Turkey an 
ancient superstition (carefully fostered and en- 
couraged by the wise architects of the East), to 
the effect that men never die while in the act of 
building a house to live in. The consequence is, 
that in countries where the superstition in ques- 
tion prevails, rich old gentlemen are often seized 
with a passion for building at a period of life 
when it might be thought that they would very 
much prefer the dolce far niente, so precious in 
the East, to the long string of anxieties and 
vexations well known to be inseparable from 
dabbling in bricks and mortar. Among others 
seized with this kind of building mania was the 
indolent and sickly prince, the late Abdul Mejid. 
As he got more and more sickly, he at last roused 
himself from the half-lethargic state which gene- 
rally accompanies a life of Oriental luxury, and 
set about building a new palace on the Bosphorus. 
It is a rather singular coincidence, that the sickly 
Sultan lived on, in his half lethargy, during the 
whole period of the building of the palace, which 
lasted for several years, and died soon after its 
completion; thus confirming the truth of the old 
Turkish proverb by the very highest authority in 
the State, to the great profit and stimulation of 
the architectural profession in the East. 

When it was decided by the Sultan that the 
vast irregular mass of old buildings which formed, 
in their general aggregation, the ancient palace of 
the Seraglio, were no longer a suitable place of re- 








sidence for the ruler of modernized Turkey, the 
erection of a new palace was at once decided on. 
and it was determined, at the same time, that the 
structure should be of a modernized character. 
and, if not precisely of the style of art prevailing 
in Western Europe, that it should, at all events 
mark as great a change from the old Oriental 
styles of building as the modern fez introduced } 

the previous Sultan Mahmoud did in the style of 
dress, by marked departure frora the appearance 
of the ancient turban; for Abdul Mejid deter. 
mined to be not less of a reformer than his pre- 
decessor, and took measures calculated to produce 
results that would make his new palace form one 
of the chief evidences of his reforming spirit, 
There was at the time an anecdote current 
in Constantinople, the accuracy of which we 
will not vouch for, which may serve to illus. 
trate the feeling of Abdul Mejid on this sub. 
ject. In the ancient palace of the Seraglio 
there is a venerable chamber in which each succes. 
sive Sultan, for several generations, has deposited 
before his death some object which he had advan- 
tageously used during his life. It may easily be 
conceived that a Turkish chamber so furnished 
would assume very much the appearance of a royal 
armoury. It was, in fact, filled with magnificent 
weapons of every conceivable kind. Scimitars, 
with handles and sheaths entirely clothed in a 
crowded mass of diamonds; daggers, in which 
rubies and turquoises concealed the real substances 
both of haft and sheath; pistols, inlaid with gold 
and silver, more costly than even gems, from the 
intricacy of their workmanship ; and there were 
lances, matchlocks, and armour of various kinds, so 
rich that all seemed a mass of gold or jewels, The 
gift of the reformer Mahmoud to this chamber of 
royal relics was—not a weapon, it was—his ink. 
stand. The gift was characteristic, and certainly 
marks a new epoch in the Turkish annals. It was 
said that Abdul Mejid had determined that his gift 
should be the model of his new and modernized 
palace on the Bosphorus. 

However this may be, it is certain that the idea 
of the structure occupied a large portion of his 
attention, as it eventually absorbed a still larger 
portion of his exchequer ; and he set about finding 
an architect fitted to carry out his project. His 
choice eventually fell upon a young Armenian, 
who had studied in Europe. Mr. Balzan, the 
Armenian artist, set about making his plan, and 
determined that the marble for the structure 
about to arise in the form of his design should be 
from the great quarries of Marmora. The Turks 
generally build only their sacred edifices of stone 
or marble; constructing their kiosks, houses, and 
palaces of the frail material of wood or plaster ; 
but in this instance it was determined that the 
new palace on the Bosphorus should emulate those 
of Western Europe in the costliness and stability 
of its material. The marble selected, though 
beautifully fine in the grain, bas the defect of 
being rather too cold in tone; its dazzling white- 
ness in the eastern sun having a bluish tone, 
which forms a rather harsh contrast with the sur- 


‘rounding scenery. It has been asked what was 
| the “style” in which the new palace was built; 


but no art-critics have ventured upon the perilous 
risk of defining the style by any special name. A 
French critic alone has risked the assertion that it 
approaches that architectural style which the 
Spaniards denominate the Plateresco ; a florid but 
debased manner, which, by means of a profusion of 
castings in stucco, produces ina showy facaderather 
the effect of a gigantic piece of jewelry than an 
architectural composition. It isa style, in fact, 
that might have been struck out by an ornamentist 
who had never studied the main forms of archi- 
tecture, and only used them as a necessity ;— 
having walls because he could not do without 
them, and columns because he would not do with- 
out them, though in many cases using them ouly 
to support parasitic projections invented merely 
with the purpose of not leaving the summits of the 
columns without something or other on the top 
of them. However much or little this may apply 
to the architectural system of Mr. Balzan, he 
must have been driven to certain devices ~ 
holding his vast composition together — whic 
displays both ingenuity and taste. The gene 
ral effect, moreover, of his work is exceedingly 
grandiose and rich. There is, in parts, = 
excess of intricately sculptured detail which, 
in itself, is very interesting. The framings 
of the windows of the principal front are exces 
sively rich ; and, though founded on the Cinque 
cento style of Italy, have yet features entirely 
their own. The elaborate mullions of these W” 
dows are remarkable as being as entirely cover 
with sculpture as an Indian club, or a Chinese 
parasol-stick. 
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Scientific and routine architects would be be- 
wildered and disgusted with this mixture of 
styles and profusion of ornament; and yet might 
eventually be brought to confess that a com- 
site has been produced, which, in many of 
‘tg features, is more rich than the composite 
created by the architects of ancient Rome, by 
blending the elegance of the Ionic with the rich- 
ness of the Corinthian order. There are in the 
palace of the Bosphorus blendings, or attempted 
blendings, of the styles of all epochs and all coun- 
tries; and yet, with the exception of a little dis- 
accordance here and there, a very harmonious and 
splendid whole has been produced. There are a mul- 
titude of marble flowers, natural aad imaginary; of 

festoons, rich as the borderings of an illuminated 
missal; of string-courses, rough with jewel-like 
chiselling, worked with a finish of detail which 
might have been bestowed on gold rather than 
marble. Nevertheless, there are an incompleteness 
and a want of consistency about the whole design 
which, on close examination by a practised 
eye, greatly mar the general effect. As in 
all modern architecture in the East, there 
is a patchiness of material which the careful 
critic soon discovers. He perceives, on a close 
examination, that, at a certain height, the main 
walls of the structure cease to be marble, its place 
being supplied by the cheap substitute of white 
stucco; and, in many fine Turkish edifices of mo- 
dern date, though not in the present one, the 
most costly marble columns are made to support a 
sham cornice, built out with lath and plaster, as 
is positively the case in the new palace of the 
Pasha of Egypt. Another inconsistency occurs in 
the relative degrees of finish of the different 
kinds of ornamentation employed in the Palace of 
the Bosphorus. While, for instance, the marble 
carvings are wrought out with a careful finish 
that might, as before stated, have been employed 
on gold or silver work, the rich iron castings of 
the great gates, though rich, and in many respects 
good in design (without being very original), are 
executed in a most slovenly manner; the whole of 
ridges left by the joinings of the casting moulds 
being left untrimmed,—a defect which, on a near 
approach, entirely destroys the beauty of the 
work, These cast-iron gates are painted a deep 
sage green, similar in tone, but much darker than 
that now being employed on Westminster Bridge. 
The same colour is employed upon the general 
iron fence which incloses the grounds of the palace; 
which is also, like the gates, enriched with gild- 
ing. This general fence, moreover, is of very 
original character. The top line, instead of being 
straight, forms a festoon between each stone pier, 
—an effect which, with us, would be termed ex- 
ceedingly unarchitectural, especially in reference 
to the rigid character of the material employed. 
And yet the successive droopings, like decorative 
ropework, as they soften into the distance, pro- 
duce a much more pleasing effect than a straight 
line ; and these drooping curves, moreover, accord 
much better with the general features of ordinary 
Tarkish architecture, than would a level top line. 
While speaking of the metalwork of the build- 





ing, it may be as well to notice the use made of 
decorative metalwork in the ornamentation of | 
other portions of the structure. The foliaged | 
cuppings at the bases of the columns, spoken of in 
our article of the 6th instant, are of bronze, or 
iron painted bronze colour; and so are many 
other ornaments in very conspicuous positions, and 
which are, however, sometimes gilt. This style of 
ornamentation is, no doubt, traditional in the 
East ; and perhaps arose, originally, among the 
Greek races, from the custom of suspending the 
shields of vanquished enemies along the friezes of 
their national temples. A curious and interesting 
example of the use of metal ornaments on marble, 
has just been added to the Musée de Napoléon 
IIL, at Paris, in the shape of a pair of ancient 
marble gates from a Macedonian tomb, on which 
lions’ heads, and other ornaments in bronze, had 
been fixed by the ancient architect. 

The general effect of the palace, with its painted 
and gilt enclosures, is extremely rich; and, as the 
— Theophile Gautier remarks, in his holiday 
"ip to Constantinople, “the architectural igno- 
— of Mr, Balzan, displayed on so vast a scale, 

as certainly its charm.” Perhaps a gentleman 

uly accomplished in a classical knowledge of the 
hee Bg an architectural professor learned 
> ; othic styles, and never putting in so much 
= . refoil without a well-established precedent, 
a —— done something much more tame and 
Pala ene than this, on the whole, gorgeous 
Gav “ of the Bosphorus, Perhaps, says Mr. 
ne ler, those Medizval architects who raised 
our wonderful Gothic cathedrals were nearly as 





Independent of written rules and generally- 


accepted formule; and their works are none the 
worse for being the products of individual genius, 
instead of reproductions, either from books or 
from formally accepted codes of art. There was, 
however, a more general understanding among the 
great Masonic guilds of the middle ages than 
Mr. Gautier seems to be aware of. 

The decorations of the interior of the palace are 
as original and as well worthy of artistic study as 
those of the exterior, notwithstanding many short- 
comings and many exaggerations. They are prin- 
cipally from the designs of Mr. Balzan; though we 
learn from Mr. Pierotti, the author of the great 
forthcoming work on the topography of Jeru- 
salem,* now in preparation by Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy, that an Italian architect, Mr. Fossati, has, 
more recently, taken part io the final completion 
of the works. In the decoration of the exterior 
the designers of the ornament were much cramped 
by certain dogmas of the Mahomedan faith, which 
forbid the use of any forms of animal life. The 
inconvenience was felt regarding the internal de- 
corations: this exclusion of a whole series of 
decorative forms would indeed appear to a French 
or English designer of interior decoration, quite 
fatal to anything like complete success ; especially 
if informed that the directions of the Sultan were, 
that the European styles of ornament, both 
general and in detail, should be universally adopted. 
To do this, and yet make use of none of those 
features which make Raffaelle’s decorations of the 
famous Loggie such wonderful compositions, 
would appear an impossibility; for the whole 
attractive series of what has been felicitously 
termed “fabulous zoology” was excluded from 
the range of objects which would furnish the 
pencils of the Armenian and Turkish artists with 
their leading decorative features. Those graceful 
nymphs, whose forms vanish into scrollings of 
acanthus,—beantifal images, half girl, half flower, 
that a Romano or a Fattori knew so well how to 
paint; those goat-legged fauns, in a thousand 
fantastic attitudes; those graceful many-hued 
birds, pursued by fluttering Cupids; those griffins, 
half vulture, half lion; those fanciful heads 
peeping from the petalled window of an opening 
flower; those gorgeous heraldic monsters ;—all 
the objects, in short, which make the charm of 
European ornament in its most flourishing 
period, were forbidden fruit to the pencils of 
our Oriental decorators; and yet they have 
produced a beautiful series of decorations, ever 
varying in their character, throughout a series of 
300 apartments; decorations which are truly 
astonishing for their ingenuity, and often for their 
beauty also. The designers were not only shut 
out from all the most suggestive forms of Euro- 
pean ornament, but also from their old native 
styles: there were to be none of those ceilings of 
pendant stalactites, honey-combed with perfora- 
tions till they became a petrified lace; none of those 
Arabic legends in blue and gold flourished in the 
marble asa ready writer of the fifteenth century 
would have flourished them on his sheet of vellum ; 
and none of that effective system of colouring 
which we know so well in the Alhambra at the 
Crystal Palace. Here was certainly a position 
full of difficulties; and yet, as we have said, the 
decorative genius of the architect and his band of 
assistants surmounted them all. 

Let’ us examine the manner in which the 
difficult task was so successfully accomplished, 
and we shall find that he discovered for the 
occasion a happy knack of orientalizing Euro- 
pean taste in a very charming manner, and 
that his variety of invention was almost endless. 
It is impossible to follow him through all his 
designs for the decoration of his 300 cham- 
bers; but we may state generally that white 
and gold, or some delicate colour and gold, form 
the chief tones of effect on most of the walls, 
infinitely varied by ingenious details which we 
have not space to describe ; while on all the prin- 
cipal ceilings are elegantly-painted designs, but 
whether in fresco or in a superior kind of dis- 
temper we will not attempt to decide. The care- 
ful finish, however, and ingenious design of this 
series of painted ceilings is beyond all praise; and 
we will attempt a description of afew of the most 
fanciful and striking of the devices, 

The ceiling decorations of the series of rooms 
constructed for the Sultana Vladimé will serve our 
purpose as well as any other. Their colouring is 
fresh, light, graceful, and yet rich from its exqui- 
sitely wrought detail. The art-workmen employed 
must have been very superiorly trained, or have 
imbibed a curious talent half instinctively from 





* This work, of which we have seen some of the plates, 
contains some entirely new views with regard to the true 
sites of the Holy Places, founded on the results of recent 
excavations. 





tradition. The simplest kind of design adopted 
in this series of ceilings is the old device uf a sky. 
But the commonness and worn-out vulgarity of 
this form of ceiling are completely overcome by 
superiority of treatment. In one (a circular ceiling 
formed by rich corners of fretted gallery-work in 
gold), the ground colour of azure is made nearly 
a deep purple at the edges of the circle, gradually 
diminishing in intensity till it becomes a light 
turquoise tone of the greatest delicacy in the 
centre. Upon this ground float a series of fleecy 
summer clouds, not formed with careless dashes 
of the pencil, but most exquisitely treated by the 
decorative artist, so as to form a kind of cloudy 
vista—a deep perspective,—one light, vapoury 
cloud rising above another, until they die away 
into what appears a small central firmament at an 


immeasurable distance above the eye of the spee- 


tator. In another sky-ceiling the effect produced 
is that of a summer night. Rich grey clouds 
occupy the circumference, leaving a small central 
space of transparent purple, in which the well- 
known constellation, deemed favourable to Moslem 
prosperity, glitters in stars of burnished silver. 
This device is beautifully executed, and produces 
a most charming effect. Another sky is that of 
evening. The centre is dusky purple, surrounded 
by banks of heavy purple clouds, beneath which, 
at the edges, is seen the fiery glow of sunset. 
Another is morning, the circumference being 
formed of masses of grey cloud, and the centre of 
a bright rosy flush, which appears the very tone of 
dawn, and seems to shed down its rosy light into 
the apartment. ‘There are many other distinct 
styles of sky-ceilings, but we have not space to 
dwell upon them: we must pass on to other 
devices. One ceiliug is made to represent a dome 
formed of the pearly interior of a gigantic cockle- 
shell, with its wavy border resting on a gulden 
gallery. The nacreous and opaline tinges of the 
shell are so splendid, and so softly and playfully 
executed, that they seem to change places with 
iridescent brilliancy as the spectator changes his 
own position. The interior of the shell is thrown 
into such clever perspective that the dome-like 
effect is quite deceptive; and, altogether, this is, 
perhaps, one of the most successful ceilings of the 
whole series. Another design is formed of an 
immense veil of transparent net, elaborately em- 
broidered, and forming a graceful drapery, intri- 
cately festooned and looped, and in various ways 
gathered up into a thousand delicate and sym- 
metrical foids, Another design consists of a circuit 
of gold gallery-work of fabulous intricacy, wreathed 
in every direction with flowers, both natural and 
unnatural, but always graceful. Another is forined 
of a more massive kind of painted gallery-work, 
surmounted at equal distances by rich vases, 
from each of which the fumes of burning incense 
rise, the various streams of transparent vapour 
meeting in a delicate central cloud, flocked 
with minute golden sparks, that produce a very 
beautiful and glittering effect. The last ceiling 
we shall attempt to describe is that of the attiring- 
room, which is, perhaps, the most ingenious and 
successful of all. From an opening cloud in the 
ceutre, a rich open casket of highly-wrought gold- 
work appears, from out of which are scattered in 
all directions the most exquisite jewels of every 
description. Necklaces of pearl], of diamond, of 
ruby; bracelets; anklets; fanciful little daggers, 
made for ornament, but not for use; girdles, 
embossed with gold embroidery, aud gemmed with 
turquoise and emerald, worthy to have been the 
cestus of Venus herself; cassolettes of perforated 
silver filled with perfume, exhaling itself through 
the intricate perforations in delicate vapour; and 
a thousand other graceful objects ;—forming toge- 
ther a display of jewel-art such as the famous 
jewel trophy of Harry Emmanuel in the Inter- 
national Exhibition cannot surpass. 

The Sultan’s own apartments in the new palace 
are decorated in an Orientalized version of the 
Versailles style. The freedom of this late and 
inferior style, from the admixture of the various 
forms of animal life which made the main fea- 
tures of the earlier European forms of ornament, 
rendered it well suited for Orientalization; and 
the effect produced by it in the Palace of the 
Bosphorus, enriched and rendered more intricate, 
as it is, by Eastern treatment, is certainly very 
gorgeous, yet without ever becoming coarse, which 
is prevented by the chaste character of the pure 
white and gold. A character of firmness and de- 
cision is imparted to the general aspect of these 
white and gold decorations by the full, rich tone of 
the cedar- wood doorsand window-frames, the hinges 
and fasteuings of both of which are of iron or brass, 
richly gilt. ‘fie bath-room of the Sultan is the only 
portion of the palace constructed and decorated 
in the old orthodox Turkish taste, which Oriental 
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workmen still understand much more thoroughly 
than the ornamentation of the innovative styles. 
The skill with which alabaster and marble are 
worked by mere day labourers who have been 
brought up to it, from father to son, is really ex- 
traordinary, and was noticed by Alexander Dumas 
when in Algeria, who took several of them over to 
Paris to work upon the walls of the little Oriental 
chiteau he was then building at St. Germains. 
It is this same kind of traditional skill that has 
been lavished profusely on the beautiful texture 
of the striped Egyptian alabaster of which the 
whole interior of the Sultan’s bath-room is com- 
posed. The delicately-slender columns, with their 
vase-shaped capitals; the playful arches; the fretted 
stalactitic pendants of the roof, between which 
miniature windows, like crystal stars, let in a soft 
and subdued light, are all in the best style of 
the fine period of Moresque art, when the Alham- 
bra was built, and the most noble of the mosques, 
from Egypt to India, were erected. 

We have seen that certain incongruities and 
inconsistencies had been perpetrated on the exte- 
rior of this vast palace; and the interior is far 
from being free from them. This solitary apart- 
ment, in an entirely distinct style, is already an 
inconsistency, and of doubtful taste, however 
beautiful in itself. But there are necessarily things 
of much worse taste than that in a modern 
Oriental palace, erected at an epoch when all 
things Oriental are in the midst of violent 
transition. At such a time, it is impossible 
that the whole of the internal decorations of a 
building so extensive should be free from occa- 
sional extravagances of taste. In the present 
instance, the most flagrant example of the kind 
occurs in the grand saloon, which is entirely 
lighted from a dome of ruby glass. Here, when 
the sun is shining, and the apartment filled with 
fezzed or turbaned pashas, and crowds of brocade- 
robed officials, armed with palatial weapons, glit- 
tering in gold, silver, and gems, the effect produced 
must he precisely that of a wind-up scene in one 
of our Oriental ballets, at Covent Garden or the 
Haymarket, just at the moment that the red fire 
is lighted up for the last grand effect. But even 
when the worst has been said of the false taste of 
the dome of ruby glass, which makes the Sultan 
and his court look like the sham princes and 
courtiers of a fairy tale, there is sufficient of 
splendour, of delicate refinement, and, above 
all, of originality, in the Palace of the Bos- 
phorus, to make this last example of Oriental 
architecture well worthy the study of even an 
English or French professor of the art. 








NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIVES OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Sir Witiram CramBers. — Whoever has 
stepped from the noise of the Strand, in London, 
into the quickly reached solitude of Somerset 
House, has been attracted to “ A Group in Bronze,” 
containing a standing statue and a recumbent 
river-god. Many a clerk has been stopped by 
strangers, asking “To whom ?” “Of whom ?” and 
“What is that?” The following document 
(hitherto unpublished) will tell more than the 
clerks of Somerset House, however well informed 
and communicative, are able to tell :— 


Agreement for Bacon’s Statue of George III. 


It is agreed this 1st day of June, anno 1780, 
between Str Wint1AmM CHambers, for and on the 
part of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, and Joun Bacon, statuary, for himself, 
that he, the said John Bacon, shall, at his own pro- 
per cost, make, transport, and erect, on the site of 
the new Offices at Somerset, Hovsk a bronze 
group, representing “The Kine, the RIver 
THAMES, and various emblems and ornaments,” as 
is more particularly expressed in the design signed 
by the parties to these presents; together with 
all the stonework, rockwork, &c., belonging 
thereto, according to the said design, the whole to 
be compleated and set up within the space of 
thirty months from the date of this agreement ; 
In consideration of which the said Witt1aM 
CHAMBERS engages for the Lords of the Treasury 
above mentioned to pay unto the said Jonn 
Bacon the sum of Two THovsanp Pounps lawful 
money of Great Britain, liable, nevertheless, to 
the usual deduction of Two and a half per 
cent.:—And it is farther agreed that in case of 
failure on either side, the failing party shall be 
be liable to the other, in the penal sum of two 


hundred pounds. Witness our hands the day and 
year above written :— 
(Signed) Wm. CHAMBERS. 


J. Bacon. 
That Chambers foresaw the future embankment 





of the Thames (as clearly as either Martin or 
Trench) there cannot be a doubt ;—observe the 
high raised terrace to the Thames at Somerset 
House. That the brothers Adam foresaw the em- 
bankment that must be, the dry arches of the 
Adelphi-terrace will more than convince the com- 
monest call-boy of the latest penny steamer on 
the Thames. That John Rennie foresaw the 
coming embankment, the Surrey and Middlesex 
levels of Southwark and Waterloo bridges are 
manifest and enduring proofs to all who have eyes 
and a sense of beauty and the future in their 
heads. That Sir Charles Barry, with such plain- 
speaking (as it were) precedents before him, did 
not fully foresee even the shadow of the coming 
event, the new Houses of Parliament are, and 
will long remain, in spite of Mr. Page’s beautiful 
low-level bridge, a subject of regret to the many 
admirers of that distinguished man. 

Our English architects have suffered more from 
the pens, dipped in gall, of our English poets, than 
our painters and sculptors have done. Inigo Jones 
fell under the well-knotted lash of Ben Jonson ; 
Sir John Vanbrugh was made the laughing-stock, 
in verse, of Swift’s unsparing pen; and Sir William 
Chambers was worried out of his usual serenity of 
mind by the Heroic Epistle of Mason and Walpole. 
“Vitruvius Hoops” has vinegar enough in his 
composition to pickle and preserve Inigo Jones, 
“not for an age, but for all time.” Van’s “ goose- 
pie” will continue from generation to generation 
to provoke many a merry laugh in every reader of 
Swift ; and the “ Heroic Epistle” from Mason to 
Sir William Chambers will be read and annotated 
when the site of the pagoda at Kew is unknown, 
and the ruins of Somerset House are engaging 
the attention of some “ oiled and curled” Assyrian 
Layard from Australia, claiming blood and heraldic 
descent from the famous New Zealander of Lord 
Macaulay. 

To very few of our architects has it been given 
to see completed what was to prove the greatest 
of their works. Such good fortune was allowed 
to Sir Cristopher Wren alone,—it was denied to 
Inigo Jones, it was denied to Sir William Cham- 
bers, it was denied to Sir Charles Barry. The 
Banqueting House is still a fragment; Somerset 
House has been completed in the present century; 
the Houses of Parliament are still unfinished. 
Chambers has been thus far fortunate: his un- 
finished building has been completed, long after 
his death, from his own designs, and in a reveren- 
tial spirit for his labours. I have seen and ex- 
amined the detailed accounts of Sir William 
Chambers for the building of Somerset House. 
From these (Sir William was a capital accountant) 
I purpose to send you hereafter certain extracts, 
curiously illustrative of the prices of building 
labour in London among masons and carpenters, 
“employers and employed,” when George the 
Third was king. Sir William Chambers was a large 
employer of skilled labour, and our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers were “ working men,” and 
“ worthy of their hire.” 

I cannot quit the subject of Sir William Cham- 
bers without calling attention to the contrast pre- 
sented between the original building of Somerset 
House and the completion of it by Mr. Penne- 
thorne. Let my readers observe, when next in 
the Strand, the very remarkable difference between 
the carved key-stones of the original building and 
the carved key-stones of Mr. Pennethorne’s com- 
pletion. Those of Chambers’s time were by 
Banks, Bacon, Nollekens, Carlini, and Flaxman 
(when a lad) ; the key-stones of Mr. Pennethorne’s 
portion are, and I say it with regret, coarse, un- 
feeling copies of casts from Chambers’s portion. 

One anecdote—to be told briefly in parting. 
Who, that has seen, has forgotten the fine cast of 
the Hercules in the vestibule of the o/d Royal 
Academyat Somerset House ? Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and his successor West wanted it upstairs: the 
good sense of Chambers placed it where so many 
can still remember it to have stood. 

PETER CUNNINGHAM: 








OUR BRIDGES. 


THERE is scarcely a city founded upon a navi- 
gable river, and occupying space on both margins, 
that has not, according to its extent, more free 
bridges than London. We have in a two-mile 
course of stream, from the Houses of Parliament 
to the Customs, five bridges for traffic, with one 
footway suspended space ; and of these only three 
are free to the public! Paris can boast of no less 
than fifteen bridges in the same extent, and 
without a toll; and yet who would compare the 
amount of commercial intercourse required by 
either community ? We have nearly the one-third 
portion of the metropolis on the southern margin 








of our river. In Paris, the Seine makes a more 
equal division; but the flow of the Thames 
which describes an arc of a circle, requires yet 
more increased facilities of intercommunication 
On the north bank, the course from London ra 
Westminster Bridge is nearly three miles; whilst 
the south traverse is scarcely a mile and a half 
A stranger visiting the Surrey side, having taken 
his notes from the Tower to Hyde-park-corner 
could hardly account for the dusky, gloomy, and 
staid aspect of Southwark and Lambeth. There 
appears to be neither unity nor community in these 
heterogeneous parts; but is he a Parisian, he at 
once discovers that the peculiarly English system 
of toll bridges is the cause of suspended animation, 

The earliest records of civilization and of 
empire show that bridges were under govern. 
mental management ; and since the time of Appius 
Claudius they were the design, if not the work 
of leaders who transmitted the title of “ Pontifex 
Maximus,” as the most distinguished. In latter 
times private enterprise undertook the office; and 
thus, in this commercial community, speculative 
companies have erected most of the structures, 
crazy, stilted, or in suspension, which now bar the 
way to civic prosperity, and yet withal pay but 
sorry dividends to the subscribers. 

There is a prospect that the projected railway 
bridges, and the concentration of traflic, will 
lessen still more the profits of these fluvial tolls, 
and that the proprietors may listen to fair terms 
for buying up their rights. As to Southwark 
Bridge, the proprietors have long stood out, and 
kept the corporation at bay, when they were 
minded to perform a public benefit by throwing 
open this barrier. 

An observation of the traffic over London, or 
Blackfriars, or Westminster Bridges, will discover, 
as contrasted with that over Southwark or Waterloo, 
how completely the circulation is stopped by the 
imposition ofa toll. It is asa tourniquet applied to 
a healthy limb. The route is longer by a mile; and, 
although Waterloo is nearly a dead level, still the 
teamster, or the coachman, or even the foot-pas- 
senger at one halfpenny, will take the weary 
round. 

On the other hand, imagine the tolls abolished, 
and those vital arteries open to free intercommu- 
nion ; how would the melancholy air of Blackfriars, 
of the Southwark groves, and the defunct rules of 
the Bench, become enlivened ! 

At this moment the new and wide street in 
progress from St. Saviour’s to Stamford-street 
gives the first evidence of animation: the folls 
abated, more would soon follow on; and the pro- 
perty of the whole district would, on such an 
event, rise fifty per cent. 

When compared with such an issue, what is the 
value to be set on the tolls? The great commercial 
wharves and warehouses, the shops, stores, and pri- 
vate houses, being easily and freely accessible, must 
undergo improvement in every sense; and, so far 
from attracting or diverting trade from the Strand 
and City side, such enhancement must, as it always 
does, tend to the general benefit of the whole 
commune. 

The great obstacle to the immunity shadowed 
forth is the expense: where is the money to come 
from? 250,000/. for Southwark Bridge, 350,000/. 
for Waterloo. But even suppose the total 800,000/. 
It might be accounted for thus: the rental of the 
improved district must be increased at least twenty 
per cent., a moderate rate upon which would pay 
the interest, and form also a sinking fund, to liqui- 
date a Parliamentary loan, for their purchase and 
free dedication to the public. In truth, however, 
the whole metropolis would be benefited by the 
increased facilities, and the whole metropolis ought 
to bear the cost. 

In the city of Dublin we find seven free bridges 
across the Liffey, which flows, with its tida 
waters, nearly central through. In Cork, built 
eleven miles from the harbour, on the river Lee, 
there are eleven bridges. Without these the 
growth of either city would have been as slow as 
must also have been that of their commercial im 
portance. d 

Throughout continental cities we rarely fin 
any toll bridges, save where the opposing = 
bank belongs to a separate State; and here the 
levy made on transit is more in the nature 0 
octroi, or duty, than toll. The policy of modern 
and enlightened times is to abolish all — 
upon free intercourse, and to remove shackles 
from trade, even on the high seas. 

The Sound dues exacted by Denmark for - 
trance into the great Baltic have been wise y 
freed by governmental convention, and the issue 
is found to be reproductive. How much more, 
then, are unrestricted intercourse and uncl 
traffic essential to the progress and developmes 
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of this mighty city, with its rapid extension and 
swelling millions ! ' ; 
Next year the Hungerford Railway Bridge will 
be complete: in two years more that proposed, 
collateral with Blackfriars, will also be in action ; 
and, both pouring their torrents of passenger and 
ds traffic into the metropolitan central stations, 
the toll bridges will be deserted even more than 
at present. The northern embankment of the 
river, with its esplanade, road, and possibly rail- 
way, will then exhibit, if properly and artistically 
laid out, a most pleasing view from the slumber- 
ing battlements of Waterloo. Unless the toll be 
abolished, this noble, graceful, and utilitarian 
structure can serve no other purpose in its soli- 
tude than a point de vue for strangers, a safe 
exercise ground for the babes of freemen, a friars’ 
walk, or an exciting stroll for briefless ascetics of 
the Temple. 





THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. 


Tne first session of the International Associa- 
tion for the Progress of Social Science, Brussels, 
was opened on Monday, the 22nd instant. 

The following are amongst the questions that 
have been proposed by the Committee of Founda- 
tion for the consideration of the sections :— 


Art and Literature. 


1. Of the application of art toindustry. Organization, 
programme, and extent of the studies in the different 
countries. Collections of models, museums, &c. 

2. What influence do public, periodical, or permanent 
exhibitions exercise upon the arts ? 

3. What advantages and disadvantages to the fine arts 
arise from private teaching (ateliers) and from public in- 
struction (academies) ? 

4. Of the dfferent kinds of musicin their connexion 
with the education of the ma‘ses ? 

5. What influence does the development of the peri- 
odical press exercise upon the mind and upon the form of 
the literature ? 


Benevolence and Public Health. 

1. Do not the food of the workmen and its insufficiency 
contribute, between them, in a great measure, to the 
progress of pulmonary tubercle? What are the means of 
remedying this evil ? 

2. Of drainage, considered in a public-health point of 
view ; its application for purifying dwellings, cities, and 
localities destined to contain a Jarge population, Are we 
authorized to admit that the construction of drains may 
be the cause of the disappearance of endemic diseases ? 

3. Workhouse (hospices) children are often attacked by 
scrofula. Is it not desirable to collect them in the 
country or by the sea-side where scrofula is rare? Could 
not general orphan establishments be founded there, 
similar to the schools of reform at Beernem and of 
Ruysseleede ? 


The President, M. Fontainas, burgomaster of 
the city, opened the proceedings by delivering a 
short address of welcome to those who had come 
from distant parts to bear their share in the 
common work. “Begin, then, gentlemen,” he 
said ; “nothing here will restrain the free mani- 
festation of your thought. Free men, on a free 
soil, have no care for aught except your conscience 
and the truth ; these alone will protect the dignity 


and propriety of the discussions about to com- 
mence.” 








RESEARCHES IN RHODES: PERSIAN 
POTTERY. 


Ina note by Mr. Robinson, to his observations 
on Persian ware printed in our last week’s 
number, mention is made of the collection of an 
extensive series of specimens of the ware, by Mr. 
Salzmann, who is described as the French consul 
in Rhodes. This reference, we have reason to say, 
involves inaccuracies such as the author of the 
observations would, we doubt not, be anxious to 
correct, seeing that they ignore the credit due to 
a most meritorious servant of our country. The 
discoveries which led tothe collection were not made 
by Mr. Salzmann, who, we may observe, is not 
and never was French consul at Rhodes ; but they 
were made by Mr. Alfred Billiotti, the English 
vice-consul, originally acting under Mr. Newton’s 
directions, Subsequently to the first discovery, Mr. 
agony procured for himself a copartnership with 

- Billiotti in the results of the explorations ; but 
the actual conduct of the researches, and the 
packing-up and exportation of the articles from 
Rhodes, Yemained with Mr. Billiotti; Mr. Salz- 
_— being, we believe, generally not in the island. 

t is the more necessary that Mr. Billiotti’s merits 
should be recognized, as the Foreign Office has 
neglected at least one opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing them. Mr. Billiotti has no remuneration from 
our Government, or none beyond what he receives 
ss his superior in the consulate,—a sum greatly 

ow what would be due to his abilities, and to his 
—— considered in the diplomatic point of view. 
et very recently, when there wasa vacancy in the 
Superior consular office, our Government chose to 








appoint a stranger from we know not what 
quarter of the globe, in preference to the worthy 
and talented gentleman who had in every sense 
priority of claim. Some years ago, it may be re- 
membered, an attempt was made by the Institute 
of British Architects to move the Foreign Office 
to confer the consular appointments for places 
which were interesting historically and archeolo- 
gically, upon men who bad some knowledge of 
architecture and antiquities; and we have always 
regarded Mr. Newton’s appointment as a response, 
though a single and a late one, to the request. We 
trust therefore that the Foreign Office will not 
persist in a system of appointments, so far at 
least as the East is concerned, which, as in the 
case of Rhodes, is responsive ueither to the needs 
and claims which are political, commercial, and 
national, nor to those which appertain to art and 
science. The French pursue a very different 
system in the East, as we have lately had 
occasion to show. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has, we believe, had an oppor- 
tunity of forming some opinion of Mr, Billiotti 
and his researches, 

Relative to the question of pottery manufac- 
tured in Rhodes, we fancy much information 
might still be procured in the island. Platters, or 
dishes, resetabling in many respects the daecili 
spoken of by Mr. Robinson, painted with arabes- 
ques or floral devices, though we do not now say 
of Persian character of ornamentation, are to be 
found constantly in the houses, placed as pictures 
on the walls, or not dissimilarly from the bacili 
described as decorating the exteriors of churches 
in Italy; and such is the nature of the clay avail- 
able in the island, that the fabrication of pottery 
is an almost natural result of its abundance. On 
removing the outer crust of a cliff, the material is 
discovered immediately within the hard surface, 
in a moist and plastic state. It is readily moulded 
into forms, as those of vases, which, placed in the 
open air for very few hours, become quite hard. 
A lump of such soft clay will sometimes roll from 
the cliff, and increase in size like a snow-ball, taking 
up pieces of stone, until the mass finds a resting- 
place, where it hardens into an agglomerate from 
which projecting pieces can scarcely be detached. 





PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES. 

WE have for long maintained—and see now no 
reason to change our opinion—that reformatory 
and prison discipline should be kept distinctly 
separate from each other; and have, therefore, 
always strongly objected to the plan of sending 
children and youths to the reformatories for crimes 
which have been committed; for, by careful and 
very extensive observation, it has been clearly 
demonstrated to us that the great advantages of 
the reformatory system have chiefly resulted from 
good discipline; firm but kindly treatment; in- 
struction in sound moral and religious principles ; 
the teaching of the rudiments of useful education 
and habits of industry to those who have been 
snatched from conditions of filth, degradation, and 
vice, which can only be estimated by those who 
have witnessed them: the provision of plain but 
wholesome food, provided at regui!ar times; of 
coarse, yet clean and decent, clothing and beds ; 
and other advantages, are matters of attraction. 
And, besides all these, there is held out the hope 
of future respectability, honesty, and usefulness. 
There is also a great deal in the idea that they are 
not kept there by force ; and that one of the worst 
things which could befall the chief number of the 
inmates of the reformatories, as they were at first 
established, would be the obligation to leave, before 
the appointed time, those sheltering homes. 

It is usual now—and probably ever will be in 
great cities—to meet with a large number of 
the youth of both sexes who are driven, by various 
causes, to destitution, and who become exposed to 
contamination and vice. Sometimes this is brought 
about by the extreme poverty or dissolute habits 
of parents, —by the death, in some instances, 
of both father and mother, or one of them. In 
other instances boys, and girls too, are so ill clad, 
and so unfitted by the want of proper training, 
that they cannot get employment. Some may, 
by the time they are eleven years old, earn two or 
three shillings (without food, lodging, or clothes) 
as errand boys. They are ill fed, ill lodged, and 
insufficiently dressed. They have no regular 
habits shown to them at home; and, in conse- 
quence, become discontented, stop on their errands, 
and perhaps pilfer something, which causes them 
to be discharged. Then, with damaged characters 
themselves, and nothing on the part of their 
parents, if they have any left, to recommend 
them, they vainly wander about the streets in 
search of employment: their clothing increases 








in raggedness: they form evil associations with 
boys more trained in wickedness than themselves ; 
and, in nine cases out of ten, if they are left to 
follow these courses, they are soon brought before 
the magistrate, and committed to prison; from 
which, in due course, they will be liberated, after 
they have endured the term of punishnent. Asa 
general rule, prison discipline cannot be considered 
good for those who have experienced it; and the 
dread which is associated with an appearance in a 
court of justice and a committal to prison, which 
is a great means of preventing the commission of 
offences, is lost by experience. If the youthful 
offender have a home to go to; if he be kindly rea- 
soned with; taken away from any bad associations 
which he may have formed; if appeals be made to his 
better feelings ; and the opportunity given to him 
to be put to work and retrieve his character ; there 
is a probability that he will do so. But, ina large 
number of instances, the boy, on his release, can 
do nothing but return to his former courses; and 
is soon a second time committed ; when he is con- 
sidered by some a fitting inmate for a reformatory, 
in which he is kept a prisoner for a varied term 
of years. But, however well these places may be 
managed, the time to which a judge or a magis- 
trate may commit a youthful offender is a period 
of imprisonment, and is felt as such by those who 
have been subjected to it; and we all know that, 
however well intentioned persons may be, there 
are but few who are willing, knowingly, to take 
into their employment a convicted criminal ; and 
some who would do so are often prevented by those 
who are engaged in the same work not being 
pleased to associate with them. 

It was for the purpose of saving poor and desti- 
tute boys who were on the verge of crime; to 
provide those who were homeless, and not taught 
in any kind of labour, and were unable to obtain 
any honest employment, but who were anxious to 
do so; and even to shelter and put in the way of 
doing right those who had erred, who came volun- 
tarily; that the reformatories were in the first 
instance established; and it is to be feared that 
the introduction of convicted criminals into these 
places will neither add to their usefulness nor their 
reputation. 

Mr. Sydney Turner, the inspector of Reforma- 
tory Schools in Great Britain, in his last report, 
agrees with us that “the returns of reconvictions 
show how large a proportion of this class defy the 
efforts made for their reformation in our convict 
as well as our ordinary prisons.” Mr. Turner 
also tells us that in the sixty-two certified refor- 
matories, the number of young offenders had in- 
creased, in 1861, from 3,803 to 4,337 ; including 
186 placed out on licence, and not yet finally dis- 
charged ; and there is a marked decrease in the 
number of commitments of persons under sixteen 
years of age, from 1856 to 1860, of about 43 per 
cent. in England, allowing for increase of popula- 
tion; but in 1861 there was an increase of above 
9 per cent., which Mr. Turner partly accounts for 
by the scarcity of employment, and probably partly 
by the over-use of reformatories. Of the whole 
number sentenced to reformatories in the year 
(1861), more than five-eighths were sent on a first 
commitment; nearly a fourth were under twelve 
years of age; and the commitments in a large 
number of cases were for very petty offences; the 
sentence being evidently passed rather in reference 
to what a child may be likely to become, by the 
bad examp!e or neglect of its parents, or from its 
destitute circumstances, than to its actual crimi- 
nality or viciousness. 

When considering this subject, it is very neces- 
sary to consider the following figures with which 
Mr. Turner supplies us:—1,031 have been dis- 
charged in 1861: of these only 18 boys and girls 
were sent away as hopeless and incorrigible; but 
to these we think might be fairly added 69 who 
absconded and were not recovered : this makes 87 : 
90 went to sea; 22 enlisted; and 110 emigrated ; 
and it may be considered that the chief part of 
the above, 222, were fairly put in the way of ob- 
taining a living: 27 died, and 15 were discharged 
on the ground of health; but there is the large 
number of 660 who are reported to have gone 
into service or employment, or to the care of 
friends. In order to forma proper judgment of the 
working of this plan, we should have some means 
of knowing the numbers and the ages of those 
who went to service, to employments, and how 
many went to their friends; and, above all, the 
condition of those who have been committed to 
and dismissed from reformatories, as far as this can 
possibly be discovered, at one, two, or three years 
after their discharge. 

The expenditure in 1861 was 98,638/. Of this 
the Treasury payments for maintenance amounted 
to 66,374/., and parents’ payments only 2,439/. ; 
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contributions from the rates, 4,570/.; contribu- 
tions from voluntary associations, and payment 
for voluntary associations, and for voluntary in- 
mates, 975/.; subscriptions and legacies, 14,1367.— 
from these sources, 22,3007. 

The general cost of this system is large; but 
we have found voluntary reformatory schools 
which have effected a great deal of good; have 
been managed at a very small cost; and from 
which boys who have been destitute, and perhaps 
erring, go daily to fill situations which enable 
them in some cases nearly, and in otbers quite, 
to support themselves. 

Upwards of 22,3007. have been contributed to 
reformatories, independent of the Government 
support ; and, supposing that a sum equal to the 
twenty-two and odd thousand pounds were con- 
tributed by the State for the support of reforma- 
tery schools founded upon the voluntary and not 
the prison principle, a considerable amount of 
crime would be nipped in the bud, and a vast deal 
of good done. 

‘There can be no doubt that the committal of 
youthful delinquents for the period of several 
years must have an effect in reducing the number 
of children and youths who are brought to trial. 
But there are other agencies at work which should 
not be overlooked: amongst the chief of these 
are the voluntary reformatories and the ragged 
schools, 

This important subject requires the most care- 
ful consideration ; and, in order to arrive at a just 
conclusion, weshould havevery accurately-prepared 
statistics, and the opinions of persons who from 
various points of view have studied the matter. 
It may be worth while to endeavour to find some 
name for the voluntary reformatories which will 
distinguish them from those conducted on the 
prison principle. 





SEA-GRASS A SUBSTITUTE FOR COTTON 
AND A MATERIAL FOR PAPER, 


CrRTaIn recent disclosures of which we shall 
immediately speak will revive the interest of the 
following paragraph, which appeared in the 
Builder of 26th of October, 1861 (p. 743) :— 

**SuA-GRASS PAPeER.—A specimen has been laid before 
us of paper made from common sea wrack, by Mr. Hart- 
nell, of the Isle of Wight. The specimen is from a first 
trial made by Mr. Hartnell, who is no paper-maker ; 
nevertheless we have no hesitation in saying that, though 
resembling straw paper in colour and texture, it is far 
superior to the best straw paper which the writer of this 
notice has ever been able to obtain for writing purposes. 
Into the question of relative cost and ultimate price we 
are not prepared to enter; but we believe that Zostera 
Marina, or sea wrack, is a very abundant and hence pro- 
bably a cheap material. It is said particularly to abound 
on the coasts of the Isle of Wight. The paper made from 
it is, as we have said, like straw paper, and hence not very 
white in colour, and more like India paper in that respect ; 
but perhaps great improvements in the bleaching may yet 
be effected in the manufacture of such paper.” 


This announcement was also followed up by a 
communication from Mr. C. M. Archer, which 
appeared in the Builder for the 2nd of November, 
1861 (p. 764) :— 

“PAPER FROM SEA GRASS.—Your last number con- 
tained a notice of a new specimen of paper produced from 
*sea-weed,’ by Mr, Hartnell. Permit me to apprise you 
that in 1855, following upon another invention for remanu- 
facturing printed and waste paper into pulp and paper 
again, I produced (as will be seen from the inclosed speci- 
fication) fibre and paper pulp from sea-weed. I could, 
with your permission, say much more upon the matter, 
but will be content if you will kindly allow this fact to 
appear on the same page that placed Mr. Hartnell’s pro- 
duction before the public; who, I hope, after experiment 
and expeuse, will not have to join your corresponent in 
sic vos non vobis. One sows and another reaps.” 


In these instances, if Mr. Archer and Mr. Hart- 
nell sowed, it is to be hoped that not only they 
but the public, and especially that portion of it 
who have heretofore been dependent on the supply 
of cotton from America, will reap benefit from the 
discoveries thus and since made in respect to sea- 
grass. 

At the time the paragraphs just quoted were 
inserted, material for paper was what was more 
particularly on the tapis as a desideratum ; but it 
appears from a communication by our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Archer, to the Star of Monday last, that 
so long since as November 1855, he, “then re- 
siding at Haverstock-hill, after the usual labour, 
experiment, and expense, received provisional pro- 
tection and specification No. 2,696, November 29, 
1855, from the Commissioners of Patents, for the 
‘production of fibre and paper pulp from sea- 
weed, and for the production of textile fabrics 
Srom the same.” 

As regards Mr. Archer, we admit it may be a 
question whether his ‘‘sea-weed” be identical 
with, or include, sea-grass, sea-wrack, or Zostera 
Marina; which, by some authorities, is said, ex- 


monly believed to be of that family of plants. 
However this may be, it now appears, from an 
authorized disclosure made in an official report, 
by a committee of inquiry, respecting the pro- 
posed substitute for cotton of which a City man 
was said to possess the secret; that this gentle- 
man, Mr. Harben, of Haverstock-hill, “desires 
now to state, for the information of the public, 
that his discovery is the applicability of the fibres 
of the marine plant known as Zostera Marina, or 
common grass-wrack, for manufacturing or other 
purposes.” It thus appears that the proposed 
substitute for cotton as a fibrous material for 
textile fabrics is one and the same thing with 
that proposed in the Builder of the 16th of 
October last, by Mr. Hartnell, of the Isle of 
Wight, as a substitute for the rags of such fabrics, 
in the formation of paper ; if it be not also one and 
the same with that proposed in our following issue 
by Mr. Archer, of Haverstock-hill, for fibre or the 
textile fabrics themselves, The paragraphs quoted, 
therefore, have a fresh interest, in consequence of 
the hopes held out to the public by men of ex- 
perience in regard to Mr. Harben’s discovery; 
which is so closely akin to those announced so 
long since in the Builder as to be almost, if not 
altogether, identical. 

Mr. Harben, it appears from an article on the 
subject in the Zimes,— 


“Was taking a seaside holiday a few weeks back, when 
his attention was attracted to the scarcity of material 
suitable for paper-making ; and, while walking with his 
children along the shore, and seeing the quantity of sea- 
weed lying idle and waste, it occurred to him to try what 
could be done with it towards supplying the want he had 
been thinking about. He made certain experiments with 
different kinds of seaweed, such as bladder wrack, 
notched wrack, &c., and found that they produced a 
small quantity of fibre. But on coming to examine the 
grass wrack he found it to contain fibre to an extent that 
surprised him. He immediately collected a quantity; 
and, separating the filament, submitted it to a powerful 
microscope. It was then only that the resemblance of 
what he saw to cotton first suggested the idea that here 
was something which might turn out useful as a substi- 
tute for that material. He at once made experiments, 
which satisfied him of the value of the discovery.”’ 


It is earnestly to be hoped that the new mate- 
rial will fulfil all the expectations entertained of 
it. So far as Mr. Harben is interested, he has 
freely given his “discovery” to the public; and 
he proposes that the idle cotton-spinners shall be 
at once sent to the seaside to collect the material ; 
and that for the future its cultivation be pro- 
moted everywhere around our coasts and islands. 
Abundance of it already exists, it seems, in the 
Mediterranean, as well as on our own coasts; and 
if it come up to what is expected of it, the Govern- 
ment or the Crown might reap a fine revenue from 
it, as proprietor of all coast land covered by the 
tides. 

If its fibres be classable with woody fibres, how- 
ever, as so many of the proposed substitutes for 
cotton are said to be, the result may not be so im- 
portant as has been anticipated. ‘ A Medallist in 
Botany,” writing to the Post on substitutes for 
cotton, says,— 

“T have obtained samples of most of the fibres pro- 
posed, and I have submitted them to careful examination 
under the microscope. I find them all to be varieties of 
woody fibre, more or less split up and divided, varying in 
the length and thickness of the fidrillez. The fibres of all 
the specimens I have seen are, nevertheless, uniform in 
the following particulars:—They are all solid and in- 
elastic, or brittle, with joints and rough edges, showing 
where the bundles of fijrille have been torn apart. 
Having some practical acquaintance with cotton-spinning 
and weaving, I assert that the above qualities render 
woody fibre unfitted to be used as a substitute for cotton 
without a considerable modification of our machinery. 
The fibres which have been exhibited may probably be 
useful as substitutes for linen, if they can be largely pro- 
duced at a cheap rate; but the woody fibre (from which 
all the proposed substitutes, I feel confident, are drawn) 
can never be a perfect substitute for cotton, which con- 
sists of vegetable hairs, hollow, elastic, ribband-shaped, 
and spiral, with smooth edges and surfaces. If we want 


a substitute for cotton, we must not look for it in woody 
fibre.’’ 


This writer does not specially refer to sea- 
grass; and probably it was not included in his 
microscopical investigations. Mr. Harben, how- 
ever, as we have seen, has examined it with the 
microscope; and he is so sanguine himself of its 
value, that he believes, from its strength, elasti- 
city, and silky texture, it will be more likely to 
supersede than substitute the use of cotton. 

We have just heard that a deputation of gentle- 
men connected with Manchester and London firms 
have presented a memorandum to Mr. Harben, 
certifying that in their opinion the fibre within 
the outer sheath of the sea-grass is available for 
extensive use in manufactures ; that its flexibility, 
its docile nature, its length, strength, and beauty, 
satisfy them that it is worthy of the most careful 
study of practical men. 

Before concluding we may here append par- 





pressly, not to belong to sea-weeds, though com- 








ticulars as to a few of the more prominent sub- 





stitutes for cotton at present proposed besides 
sea-grass. 

Mr. F. Fenton, of Mappleton, near Ashbourne 
in Derbyshire, has shown samples of a new fibre. 
cotton, patented by him, and prepared from flax 
hemp, jute, China grass, bark fibre, andtow. The 
cost of preparation, he says, isabout one farthing a 
pound ; and the article, which is said to equal Sea 
Island cotton, can be sold at from 34. to 6d.a 
pound, leaving a profit. The price of cotton has 
been 6d. a pound. 

Mr. David Chadwick, of Manchester, describes 
a discovery by a foreigner of a new fibre, to be 
had in unlimited quantities and at a reasonable 
price, to be worked either alone or mixed with 
wool, flax, silk, cotton, or alpaca, and which takes 
all dye colours. 

The Nord speaks of another discovery ina plant 
which abounds in Africa and America, and will 
thrive in Algeria; and a company is being formed 
at Paris, on a large scale, to manufacture cotton 
from this plant. 

As to all substitutes, however, practical men 
in Lancashire say that they must be converted 
into yarn twist and goods bleached, dyed, and 
washed, before their real value can be pronounced 
upon, 








CANYNGTON PRIORY AND FAIR 
ROSAMUND. 


At the recent meeting of the Somerset Archo- 
logical Society, the Rev. Thomas Hugo read a paper 
on “ Canyngton Priory.” We print the pith of it. 

A little more than three miles from Bridgwater, 
on the road from that town through Nether Stowey 
and Williton to Dunster and Porlock, stands the 
pleasant village of Canyngton. One first getsa 
glimpse of the tall and stately tower of its parish 
church on surmounting the rising ground at Wemb- 
don, from whence the eye embraces a spacious ex- 
panse of cultivated valley, backed by the lofty 
mass of mountain limestone known by the name of 
Canyngton Park, and bounded on the right by the 
flat banks of the Parret, and on the left by the 
green glades of Brymore. As he approaches the 
village, the traveller finds that the description of 
Leland, who journeyed over thesame road threecen- 
turies ago, is still applicable in the main to the scene 
before him. Canyngton is yet “a praty uplandisch 
towne,” and our modern wayfarer, as he enters it, 
“passes,” as did his predecessor, “over a bygge 
brooke that risith not far of by west yn thehilles, 
and passing by Canyngtun renneth into the haven 
of Bridgwater, a 2. miles and more by estimation 
lower then Bridgwater.” (Lel. Itin.ii., 98.) The 
place, although now nothing more than a village, has 
an air of havingonce been of far greater importance, 
On approaching the church the eye is immediately 
attracted by some venerable enclosures, which 
surround an area of several acres, and unmistake- 
ably suggest the ancient tenure of the spot by 
some religious community. The church itself, asit 
now appears, can hardly be said to merit the praise 
that Leland bestowed upon it, of being “ very fair 
and welle adornyd.” It is a restored specimen of 
Somersetshire Perpendicular, despoiled of its most 
interesting features, and is far surpassed by many of 
the glorious churches for which the neighbourhood 
is widely distinguished. Adjacent to the north 
side of the chancel, which is on that side without 
windows, was a Priory of Benedictine Nuns. 
Their church, according to Leland, was “hard 
adnexid to the est of the Paroche Chirch.” (Lel. 
Itin. ij., 68). Very little is now to be seen of 
this structure, as the vicissitudes which the place 
has witnessed have all but obliterated the evi- 
dences of its earlier tenants, and that which is 
still visible has carefully to be sought for among 
those manifold alterations with which the succes- 
sive holders who cared little or nothing for the 
ancient possessors of the place have endeavoured 
to accommodate it to their several requirements. 
To the fragments which remain of the nuns 
abode, consisting of a part of the basement, and 
including two or three small internal doorways, 
and one which gives access to them from the 
gardens, I shall direct attention at a subsequent 
page. 

It is the history of this ancient house that I 
offer to the reader, so far as it can now be re- 
covered. Both legend and reliable fact will be 
found to enter into the narrative, but little 
difficnlty will arise in adjusting their rela- 
tive claims, As the residence of a convel- 
tual body, Canyngton Priory was neither large 
nor wealthy. But its annals are interesting, a0 
the endeavour to rescue them from the practical 
oblivion in which their position among the mass 
of surrounding matter has hitherto availed to 
bury them will not be destitute either of plea 
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sure or of profit. So little has been already done 
in this direction, that the far greater part of my 
present contribution to the monastic knowledge 
of my reader will be likely to possess, at least, the 
charm of novelty. 

In the beginning of the reign of King Stephen, 
or about the year 1138, Robert de Curci, or Curcy, 
called William, but erroneously, by Collinson, 
founded the Priory of Canyngton for a community 
of Benedictine Nuns. The good founder was sewer, 
or chief butler, to the Empress Maud; and his 
name, together with those of Milo, Earl of Here- 
ford, Robert de Oilli, and others, may be noticed 
among the witnesses to a charter of hers, dated at 
Oxford, in confirmation, to the monks of St. Martin, 
at Paris, of a donation by Baldewin, Earl of Devon, 
to that monastery, of the chapel of St. James’s, 
Exeter. (Lel. Collect. j. 78. Dugd. Bar j. 451. 
Mon. Avgl. Ed. 1682, j. 545.) His father, Richard 
de Curcy, held, at the time of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, Neuham, Secendene, and Foxcote, in the 
county of Oxford. (Domesday j. 159) The credit 
of the foundation has also been given incorrectly 
to William de Romare, Earl of Lincoln. The 
heads of the family of Curcy were, however, as we 
shall see, the constant and ordinary patrons. The 
House was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, but of 
the circumstances of the foundation or of the ex- 
tent of the original endowment no record has been 
preserved, and the opportunity of supplying the 
omission is now gone for ever. 

Within thirty-five years after the first establish- 
ment,a personageistraditionally associated with the 
community, around whom a romantic interest has 
ever since revolved. I am aware that the connexion 
of this personage with the place whose history I 
am now offering to the reader is purely legendary. 
But, if I mistake not, he will be glad to possess, 
what has never yet been given to him, the various 
statements of the ancient chroniclers and others 
brought together and woven into one consecutive 
narrative. Nor will he be less interested in the 
story, when he hears that the subject of his study 
is no less celebrated a person than the lady usually 
designated “ Fair Rosamund.” 

Fair Rosamund—Rosa Mundi, the rose of the 
world—was the second daughter of Walter de 
Clifford, the son of Richard and grandson of Ponz. 
Richard is mentioned in the Domesday Survey as 
holding lands in the counties of Oxford, Glou- 
cester, Wilts, Worcester, and Hereford. Walter 
de Clifford, by his wife Margaret, had four chil- 
dren. Lucy, first married to Hugh de Say, and 
subsequently to Bartholomew de Mortimer ; Rosa- 
mund, Walter, and Richard. (Dugdale, Baronage, j. 
335, 336.) Of Rosamund’s early life we have no 
particulars, Local tradition affirms that Canyng- 





ton was the place of her birth, and that within 
the walls of its priory she received such education | 
as the age afforded. That, as the daughter of a| 
powerful lord, she was intrusted to the care of 
some religious sisterhood for nurture, both of | 
mind and body, we have no doubt, though the old 
chroniclers are silent on the subject. ‘The art of | 
embroidery would appear to have been one of her 
accomplishments, for the venerable abbey of 
Buildwas long possessed among its treasures a 
magnificent cope, which bore witness to the taste | 
and skill of its fair embellisher. (Hearne’s Will. | 
Neubr. ij. 754.) Of ber first acquaintance with 
King Henry, and the mode and place of her intro- | 
duction to him, no details have been preserved. | 
Probably she was known to him from her earliest | 
years. Nor have we any reason to suppose that, | 
according to some modern versions of the sad | 
story, a broken vow added its shadow to a life 
Whose record is sufficiently gloomy without this 
additional element of woe. Not a hint of her 
having been a nun do the chroniclers give us; 
and, had such been the fact, full use would have 
been made of such an aggravation of her offence. 

er royal lover was one of the most unscrupulous | 
of mankind, and the sin of “spousebreche” was | 
but one of many enormities for which he was 
notorious, His affection for Rosamund, however, 
such as it was, was constant. In order to protect 
her from the vengeance of his queen, he removed 
her successively to various places of greater or 


less security. “The paraph 
; t of R - 
cester tells us :— iinaietnataeiiee 


iii 
ee hadde the Rosamunde about in Englonde, 
ich this Kyng for her sake made, ich understonde io 


— which were Bishops Waltham, Wynch, 
ee and Martelestone. But the most 
ae all, and with which her name is more 
oe with all others associated, was her retreat at 

oodstock. It was here that Henry built a 
chamber, which Brompton describes as of won- 
drous architecture— operi Dedalino similem?— 
resembling the work of Dedalus ; in other words, 





a labyrinth or maze, A manuscript of Robert of 
Gloucester, in the Heralds’ Office, says that— 


** Att Wodestoke for hure he made a toure, 
That is called Rosemounde’s boure,’’ 


the special intent of which was to conceal her 
from her royal rival. The internal decorations of 
this abode were as much attended to as its means 
of escaping external notice. The abbot of Jore- 
vall describes a cabinet of marvellous workman- 
ship, which was one of its ornaments. It was 
nearly 2 feet in length, and on it the assault of 
champions, the action of cattle, the flight of birds, 
and the leaping of fishes were so naturally repre- 
sented, that the figures appeared to move. 
(Brompton, in Script. x. col. 1151. Knighton, in 
Script. x. col. 2395. Polyd. Vergl. Hist. lib. xiij. 
fol., Bas. 1570, p. 241.) 

Rosamund did not long occupy the retreat that 
royal though guilty love had created for her. She 
died in 1277, while yet withowt a rival in the 
king’s affeetions, and, as it would appear, of some 
natural disease. In after times the injured queen 
Eleanor had the credit of discovering her place of 
concealment, by means of a clue of silk which the 
king had incautiously left behind him, and which 
enabled her to thread the intricacies of the path, 
and of gratifying her revenge by obliging her 
rival to drink from her hand a cup of poison. 
That the queen discovered the abode of Rosamund 
is possible; and it may have been that the shock 
of the meeting, and the unmeasured language 
which her majesty is said to have employed, were 
too much for the poor victim of her womanly and 
natural displeasure. It is only fair, however, to 
say that the queen’s part in the entire transac- 
tion is not alluded to in the older writers, and is 
probably the fiction of more medern times. The 
fruits of the intercourse were two sons— William 
Longspe, afterwards created Earl of Sarum, the 
firm adherent of his brother, King John, against 
the barons; and Geoffrey, successively bishop of 
Lincoln and archbishop of York. 

Rosamund was buried in the first instanee before 
the high altar in the church of Godstow nunnery, 
which was probably selected from its neighbour: 
hood tv Woodstock, and which henceforward 
enjoyed a goodly number of benefactions in memory 
of her and for the health of her soul. The body 
was wrapped in leather, and then placed in a coffin 
of lead. Over the whole Henry built a magni- 
ficent tomb, which was covered with a pall of silk, 
and surrounded by tapers constantly burning. 
This occurred in the lifetime of her father, for he 
gave to the nuns of Godstow, in pure and per- 
petual alms, for the health of the souls of Mar- 
garet his wife and of Rosamund his daughter, his 
mill at Franton, with all appurtenances, a meadow 
adjacent to the same called Lechtun, and a salt- 
pit in Wiche. Walter his son confirmed the gift. 
Osbert Fitzhugh added to this the grant of a salt- 
pit in Wiche, called the Cow, pertaining to his 
manor of Wichebalt. (Monast Angl., iv., p. 366 ; 
Dugd. Bar. i., 335, 336.) 

Indeed, Walsingham goes so far as to say, 
though incorrectly, that the nunnery of Godstow 
was actually founded by “ing Juhn for the sou! 
of Rosamund. (Wals. Ypodigma Neustric, fol., 
Lond., 1574, p. 56; sub. an. 1216.) It is not un- 
likely that a chantry was founded by that king 
for the object stated, but the foundation of the 
house was beyond question the work of a much 
earlier period. 

Her remains, however, were not long allowed 
te occupy their sepulchre in peace. Fourteen 


| years after their solemn commission to this saered 
place of interment, ILugh, bishop of Lincoln, in a (p 


visitation of his diocese, came to Godstow. After 
he had entered the church, and performed bis 
devotions, he observed the tomb oeeupying its 
conspicuous position before the high altar, adorned 
as already deseribed, and forthwith asked whose if 
was. Oa being informed that it was the grave of 
Rosamund, whom Henry the late king had so 
dearly loved, and for whose sake he had greatly 
enriched this hitherto small and indigent house, 
and had given lands for the sustentation of the 
tomb and the maintenance of the lights, he im- 
peratively commanded the nuns to take her out of 
the church, and to bury her with other common 
people, as the connexion between her and the king 
had been base and adulterous; and to the end 
that the Christian religion might not be vilified, 
but that other women might thus be deterred from 
similar evil ways. (Higden Polychron. sub. 
Hen. ij. Rog. Hoveden, fol. 405 b. Brompton, in 
Script. x. col. 1235. Leland, Coll. j. 291 Fabyan, 
sub. Hen. ij., &c.) 

In obedience to the bishop’s mandate the tomb 
was removed from the church, and erected in the 
chapter-house. It bore the following epitaph, 





containing the obvious play upon the lady’s name, 
and declaratory of the unhappy contrast which 
death had effected :— 


** Hie jacet in tumba Rosa mundi. non Rosa munda ; 
Non redolet, sed olet, quae. redolere solet.’’ 


This tomb remained, an object of much interest 
and respect, until the dissolution of the House. It 
was then destroyed, and a stone was discovered 
with it, bearing the simple inscription, “ TumBa 
RosaAMUND®.” The bones were found undecayed, 
and on the opening of the leaden coffin which 
contained them, says Leland, “there was a very 
swete smell came out of it.” (Lel. frag. in bibl. 
Cott. Dugd. Mon. iv. 365.) Another eye-witness 
describes it as having “ enterchangeable weavings 
drawn ont and decked with roses red and green, 
and the picture of the cup out of which she drank 
the poyson given her by the queen, carved in 
stone.” (Mr. Thomas Allen, in Hearne’s Will. 
Newbrige, ij. 739.) A stone coffin, said to be 
that of Rosamund, was still to be seen at, Godstow 
when Hearne wrote his “ Account of some Anti- 
quities in and about Oxford,” but was regarded by 
him as a “ Fiction of the Vulgar.” 

I hardly need add that the history of this un- 
happy lady, of whom the reader now possesses all 
that can be gathered from olden sources, and 
more, perhaps, than can be accepted as true, was 
a favourite subject of Medizval romance, and that 
all kinds of embellishments were imported into 
the story in order to impress a salutary caution 
against any imitation of the heroine. 








WORKING MEN’S BATHS AND CLUB- 
ROOMS, SHEFFIELD. 


On the 22nd instant, the foundation-stone of 
the Barngreave Working Men’s Baths and Club- 
house was laid, in the absence of the mayor, by 
Alderman H. Vickers, the ex-mayor. 

The building provides accommodation for two 
classes of supporters,—bathers and readers. The 
former will be confined to the ground-floor; so 
that the rooms for reading and club purposes 
cannot be disturbed by persons passing to and 
from the baths. On the ground-floor there will 
be seven bath-rooms, water-closet, waiting-room, 
and a house for the attendant ; on the first-floor, 
three large reading-rooms, one extending over the 
bath-rooms and passages, to be used for a District 
School of Practical Science. Over these rooms 
there are bed-rooms and closets. In the basement 
there will be provision for coals, washing, drying, 
and for warming apparatus. The baths will be 
supplied with hot and cold water. It is intended 
to provide a plunge-bath when the committee has 
obtained sufficient funds. The building will be 
entirely of brick, with stone dressings, the front 
being three stories high, of pressed bricks. The 
main entrance door will have a jamb and arch of 
brick and white stone in alternate courses, the 
arch pointed; and in the tympanum will be a 
circular perforation, with glass to admit light to 
tke passage inside. The heads to the windows 
will be of stone, with chamfers. An eaves course 
of brick dentils will run along the front. 

Mr. C. J. Innocent is the architect; and the 
contractors are Messrs. Slack & Grayson, of 
Earsham-street. 





NEW TOWN HALL, PRESTON. 


Tue tenders for the new Town Hall at Preston 
articulars of which we gave in our impression of 
the 30th ult.) were opened by the chairman of the 
building committee on the 17th, and the sums 
hereafter printed were declared. ‘Ihe local tender 
being the lowest, it was accepted condition- 
ally, awaiting only the final decision of the 
council to confirm the decision of the building 
committee. 

We may mention that Mr. W. Veale is the clerk 
of the works appointed by the architect to super- 
intend the building on his behalf. 
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A GLANCE AT THE OLD HOUSES 


As in the metropolis, so in most of the great 
provincial towns in which commerce and manufac- 
tures have increased, wonderful changes have 
taken place. Many old things have vanished, and 
new have taken their room. The alterations 
which in less than a century have been made in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and several other places in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are wonderful ; 
but in few instances are they so apparent as in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the centre of “north countrie” 
trade. From the Roman times this has been an 
important station. After the wane of the Anglo- 
Saxon power, the Normans built here one of their 
most important strongholds. The Castle Garth, 
with its gates and defences, in consequence of the 
position, formed a central place of extraordinary 
strength. Besides this, the walls of the town 
spread toa considerable distance beyond. These 
were of great thickness and height, with the 
West Gate, the New Gate, Sand Gate, &c.; besides, 
there were towers and other strong points placed 
at short intervals. 

The position of the streets which form the old 
part of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and existing accounts, 
show that the town walls are of a comparatively 
recent date in comparison with the castle works; 
and, unlike many other fortified towns, there was 
within the outer barriers a large extent of open 
space, in which cattle, &c., could be accommodated 
in troubled times. There.was garden ground 
around the monastery,—the nuns’ field, — on 
which several of Mr. Grainger’s new streets have 
been built; and other spots on which Dean-street, 
Moseley-street, and Collingwood-street, now stand. 

The Castle Garth is a flat platform of consider- 
able area, from which, in all directions except the 
west, are steep declivities. The Black-gate, of 
which we some time since gave an engraving, 
formed a chief entrance to the Castle Garth. From 
this, eastward, still runs a picturesque street, but 
which is singularly rugged and squalid in appear- 
ance when compared with the houses and shops 
in Grey-street and in the streets adjoining: 
yet not long ago those dingy shops were amongst 
the most respectable in the town, and were occu- 
pied by dealers in woollen cloths and other com- 
modities. In those places, now tenanted by sellers 
of second-hand clothes, boots, shoes, and such-like 
matters, large fortunes have been made; and 
families of present note in the town and neigh- 
bouring counties owe to the success of business 
here their first establishment. Near the Black- 
gate there are still some very old houses, which 
remain; and various “yards” or “entries,” or 
what in the south of England would be called 
alleys,” in some of which were hostelries, with 
signs such as “The Flying Horse,” “The Cross 
Keys,” “The Blue Bell,” “The Fighting Cocks,” 
&c.; and northward of the church of St. Nicholas 
stood the Groat-market, the Middle-street Cloth- 

market, Flesh-market, and Bigg-market. 
From near the Black-gate, towards the river, 
was the “Side,” a very narrow street, the 


windows. Below, the footpaths and the road- 
way were not nearly so wide as Wych-street 
in the Strand. Yet for several centuries this 
was the only thoroughfare to the heart of the 
town, aud was also the only main road from 
London to Edinburgh. Large armies have passed 
up and down this narrow defile, so have troops 
or packhorses, lumbering waggons, the unwieldy 
carriages of the nobility and gentry, on their pro- 
gresses to and from York or London ; and in more 
recent times the mail and stage coaches, and other 
means of conveyance. 

The difficulties of this pass, even in connexion 
with the business traffic of the town, must have 
been very great; yet up to a very late date no 








THE “HEAD OF THE SIDE,’ 


fresh road was made. At length, about seventy 
years ago, a wild dean, through which a water- 
course ran from the north, was arched over, and 
the substantial street now called Dean-street 
was built. This is hilly, but a vast improvement 
over the old roadway. 

East of the bridge, along the Quay, the houses 





still present a bold and venerable appearance ; and 
some of the shops and hostelries, which have a 
large amount of business, have been but little 
changed in their appearance; in Sand-gate, 
which may be considered the St. Giles’s of New- 
castle, there is still preserved much of the primi- 


| tive appearance, 


The limited extent of the business part: of the 
ancient town of Newcastle would seem to have 





gradient of which was steeper than that of 
any important thoroughfare of which we 
have recollection. At the “Foot of the 
Side” is another steep street, — the 
** Butcher’s-bank,”*—leading to the church 
of Ali Saints; and to the right is the 
“ Sand-hill,” in which were the old Guild- 
hall and other curious buildings; and so 
towards the bridge, and a street running 
westward called the Close, in which 
formerly were the Mansion-house, and 
other buildings occupied by persons of 
condition. 

A quarter of a century, or even a less 
time ago, it was an extraordinary sight to 
notice how closely the houses clustered 
round the Castle Garth, as if for protection 
from its great strength. Our engraving 
shows the “ Head of the Side,” as it was 
about twenty years ago; many of the 
shops were then unglazed and used for the 
sale of flax, cording, wooden-soled clogs, and 
shoes. The houses were without ornament, but 
projected story over story to the roofs, in some 
of which were Pointed gables. In parts, the 
upper stories, on opposite sides, came so close 
together that it would not have been difficult 
for neighbours to shake hands out of the higher 





* From the Butcher’s-bank, in a house of which street 
Akenside, the poet, was born, several very narrow lanes, 
with tall houses on each side, lead to the Quay-side: 
these are called ‘‘ chairs,’’ ‘‘ Newcastle-chairs,’’ &c. At 
a trial which took place in this town, the judge and coun- 
sel were much puzzled by a witness swearing that he saw 
a a charged with an offence coming out of the 
chair-foot. 
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OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


tent, but rambling premises generally ran to g 
distance in the rear, and consisted of various 
apartments, stables, brewhouses, &c. 

The chief inns of Newcastle are now of large 
size and imposing architectural design; the rows 
of Grecian columns, the elaborately-wrought cor. 
nices and other enrichments, the plate-glass 
windows, the spacious and elegant saloons, form 9 
singular contrast with the old inns which sti} 
remain ; nor are the modern shops less character. 
istic of the progress of the present era ; and in few 
ways can this be more strikingly shown than by a 
ramble from the narrow street in the Castle Garth 
to Grey-street. Nor is the great railway bridge 
which passes so grandly over the “ Side” and 
Dean-street, and dwarfs by its lofty proportions 
the old bridge, without its peculiarities and re. 
markable associations. 





PAPER SPLITTING. 


Some of the newspapers, speaking of recent. 
doings in this way by a Mr. Millard, have 
given him the credit of having invented the pro- 
cess. The fact is, however, it was done as long 
ago as 1848 by Mr. W. Baldwin, of Newport- 
street, Long-acre, who has since practised it toa 
considerable extent. We understand he has split 
at least ten copies of the Zimes for different 
persons as far as eight columns through; 2,500. 
sheets of the Illustrated News, Pictorial Times, 
Lady’s Newspaper, Builder, Expositor, and many. 
other illustrated works, in which woodcuts of the 
Exhibition of 1851 existed, for one gentleman;. 
besides many other old and valuable engravings; 
250 woodcuts, from various publications, of the 
Queen's visit to Cork, for her Majesty ; also seven 
of each of the large woodcut views of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851; anda 5/. note, the property of Mr. 
Anthony Anderson, of the Belgrave Hotel, Ebury- 
street, Pimlico. The press at the time spoke very. 
wermly in favour of his ingenuity, and of the 
value of the process under certain circumstances ; 
and it is but right that he should have the credit 
that is due to him, and reap the reward of his 
ingenuity. We have before us at this moment 
the ‘ cut” pages ofa number of our journal, which 
were printed on both sides; and these Mr. Bald- 
win has split without a flaw; thus freeing the 
engravings from the letterpress. Let every one 
enjoy his own is a good motto, and one that all 
should aid in maintaining. 








CHATHAM. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital. — This edifice is. 
now nearly completed outwardly; and the in- 
terior work, according to oar authority, the 
Chatham News, has also made great progress. 
This hospital is raised in accordance with a 
“scheme” settled by the Court of Chancery. The 
cost of its erection is partly paid from the funds 
of Watts’s Charity, partly from those of 
“St. Bartholomew’s Hospital” estates; 
and one portion of the building is paid for 
by Government. The architect of the 
ho:pital is Mr. R. P. Pope, of London; 
and the contractor is Mr. A. Stump, of 
Brompton. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
for the construction and furnishing of 
which the trustees have, we believe, some 
16,0007. to expend, will contain eighty 
beds; a male “ Charity” ward; a female 
“Charity” ward; an accident ward; a 
dispensary, &c.; and a “ Lock” ward. 
The most prominent feature in the edifice 
is a tower of four floors, which springs 
from the side of the centre and highest 
portion of the main building, and bears 
under the roof two slate water-tanks, which 
are capable of containing together 1,500 
gallons of water. 
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“THE BLUE-PO3Ls,” IN PILGRIM STREET. 


rendered it unnecessary for thetradesmen to assume | 


peculiar signs or marks of distinction, as was the 
practice in London. The innkeepers only had signs, 
many of them being religious symbols. The general 
appearance of those northern inns was also unlike 
those of which we have examples, both in the 
metropolis and in the City part of the metropolis, 
with spacious courtyards and ranges of galleries. 
The Blue Posts Inv, of which we give a sketch, 
situate in Pilgrim-street, which is of considerable 
antiquity, isa characteristic example of the New- 
castle inns of the days gone by. The fronts were 
mostly of stonework, with gables and small 
windows; in most instances the entrances were 





contracted. The frontages were not of great ex- 





Police Buildings for Married Men.—A 
range of buildings is now in course of erec- 
tion near the entrance of Chatham Dock-yard, at 
the angle of the road leading to Brompton, which 
are intended as residences for married men of 
the Metropolitan Police force who are now doing 
duty in the yard. The buildings, which are - 
tended to accommodate eighteen men and their 
families, will cost the Government 3,000/. Messrs. 
Foord & Sons, of Rochester, are the contractors ; 
and the works are being carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. Rivers, clerk of works at 
the dockyard; the plans being supplied from the 
engineering department of the Admiralty. There 
is already a residence at the lower end of the yard 
which has been constructed for the single men 
of the police corps. 
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NEW CHURCH FOR PARISH OF SI. JAMES THE APOSTLE, DOVER.——Mr. Tazzor Bury, Arcurrecr. 
[See p. 689, ante. 
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DISCOVERY OF WALL PAINTINGS, 
WESTWESTON CHURCH. 


Ar Westweston, a little village three miles east 
of the Hassock’s Gate Station, on the Brighton line, 
;; a small church now under restoration at the 
hands of Mr. W. Slater, architect. The building 
evidences a very early origin in its architectural 


forms. Internally, it has been much ill used 


and neglected in times past. During the removal. 


of the coatings of whitewash a most remarkable 
and unique system of twelfth century mural de- 
coration has been displayed. In many parts the 
work is but faintly shown ; and in others the pro- 
cess of release from the plaster coatings, although 
effected under the most solicitous care of the 
architect and the rector, the Rev. Mr. Campion, 
has inflicted injury. Still, on the whole, the 
general system of the decoration is very apparent ; 
and in many cases the subjects illustrative of 
scripture and symbolic scenes are well preserved. 
The work is wholly composed of figure subjects, 
which comprise a “ Descent from the Cross,” a 
“Scourging,” an “ Adoration of the Magi,” a 
representation of our Lord giving the word to St. 
Paul and the keys to St. Peter, and a “Crucifixion.” 
Over the chancel arch is an “ Agnus Dei” adored 
by angels. Over the north porch doorway are evi- 
dences, faintly traced, of “ A Judgment.” In the 
soffit of the unmoulded chancel arch are medallions 
containing emblems of the Seasons; and on one of 
the jambs of the same arch is a representation of 
a female figure in presence of a demon, from which 
she is recoiling. From what remains of these 
valuable remains of early art it is clear that the 
church was originally covered entirely with 
pictorial scenes such as are here noted. The 
north wall has in it but one window; so that an 
uninterrupted field was obtained for the artist 
of those early days. The pictures seem generally to 
have been set out without ornamental or geome- 
trical boundary forms. Those on the north wall were 
arranged in two courses, one above the other, and 
separated only by a band of inscription matter, 
written in Latin hexameters. These inscriptions 
occir again immediately under the wall-plate; so 
that they refer always to the picture beneath. In 
colour, the work was very simply treated; but 
few tints have been used. In drawing, it is very 
archaic, though careful and full of very early 
character. The tonsured fashion of St. Peter’s 
hair is given with singular expression. It is re- 
markable, also, that this saint is shown in the 
scene of the “ Adoration of the Magi.” It willbe a 
thousand pities if aught be done to impede the 
handing down to posterity of this relic of early 
Christian art. 








THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIALS. 


Manchester.—The committee having invited 
suggestions, the following were submitted :—1. A 
drinking-fountain at the base of the statue. 
2. Six model cottages. 3. A museum of arts and 
sciences. 4, A park for Hulme. 5. A tower for 
the cathedral. 6. The investment of the sub- 
scriptions to meet the wants of the poor in times 
of distress. 7. A fund, to be called “In Memo- 
riam Fund,” to extend the usefulness of the in- 
firmary. 8. The erection of the monument in the 
same style as the Scott monument in Edinburgh. 
9. Public baths and a Walhalla. 10. The exten- 
sion of the Queen’s Park. 11. An orphanage. 
12. A school of science. 13. The purchase of the 
Botanical Garders for a public park. 14. A con- 
valescent hospital. 15. Model dwellings, the sur- 
plus of the rents being applied to the endowment 
of scholarships, or other purposes. 16. A park in 
the Greenheys Fields, 17. A lending library, 
where the statue may be placed. These sugges- 
tions had consideration; but, as the funds avail- 
able were not likely to be large enough to include 
more than one undertaking, it was resolved that 
the first object should be to provide a suitable 
receptacle to contain or cover the statue to be 
presented by the mayor. The mayor having 
submitted a design by Mr. Noble, whom he had 
appointed to execute the statue, the question of a 
canopy was considered; and, after examining the 
various designs sent in, the committee determined 
to recommend for adoption the design submitted 
by Mr. Thomas Worthington ; that gentleman to 
be appointed the architect to carry out the same. 

he statue, of Sicilian marble, ri presents his 
Royal Highness in the robes of the Garter, with a 
Copy of the rules of the order in his hand. The 
length of the steps at the base is 35 feet. The 
base of the memorial proper, at the top of the steps, 
measures 19 feet on each side. The total height 
to the top of the metal vane is 75 feet. Height 
of basement, 13 feet 6 inches; pedestal, 21 feet ; 





figure, 8 feet 2 inches. The erection is deseribed. 


as a square canopy of white stone, open at the 
four sides, the openings spanned by lofty Pointed 
arches, each surmounted by a high-pitched gablet, 


‘above which a tall spiret roof will rise to a 


total height of 75 feet. At the four angles 
will be square buttresses and pinnacles, of rich 
and elaborate design. The style is of that period 
of Medizval architecture which prevailed at 
Florence and throughout Tuscany between the 
ages of Brunelleschi and Giotto. The basement 
of the canopy will be divided into two stages, the 
upper of which will be filled with a series of 
panels, five on each ‘side, enriched with armorial 
bearings. Each buttress will contain a shield, 
emblazoned with the arms of the late Prince, 
surmounted by coronets. On the inner edge of 
the arches there will be an effective cusping. The 
sloping edges of the archway will be enriched 
with clustered spiral colamns of Purbeck marble. 
On the tops of the columns and piers will be en- 
riched capitals of elaborately-carved foliage ; and 
from these will spring the spiral moulding of the 
arches, which is to be of the same character as 
that of the pillars below. Upon each of the piers 
or buttresses will stand a pinnacle, divided into 
two stages, the lower stage to be decorated with 
spiral marble columns, terminated with gargoyles, 
and the upper stage of the pinnacle to be an open 
canopy, supported on similar spiral columns, and 
the upper portion greatly enriched with tracery, 
foliated finials, and crocketing. Each of the four 
pinnacle canopies will contain a statuette, of which 
the subject is not yet decided on. Each gablet 
will be terminated by a figure of an angel blowing 
atrumpet. The gablets are to be enriched with 
arabesque in basso-relievo, and the centre is to be 
pierced with a circular opening, filled with light 
tracery and two intersecting equilateral triangles. 
The spiret roof is to be octagonal, and terminated 
with a metal coronet. There is to be a grille 
around the basement, divided into compartments 
filled with quatrefoils. The building will stand 
elevated above the pavement on five steps, each 
about 12 inches high. The site chosen is in front 
of the infirmary, between the two fountains. The 
cost is estimated at from 4,000/. to 5,0002. 

Salford.—Recently a meeting of the executive 
committee appointed to superintend the erection 
of a memorial in Peel Park to the late Prince 
Consort was held in the Salford town-hall. Mr. 
Noble, sculptor, was present, and submitted a 
model of the proposed marble statue, which was 
intended to be a companion statue to that of the 
Queen, which already adorns the park. The com- 
mittee approved of the model. The Prince is re- 
presented in his costume as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. 





STAINED GLASS IN CATHEDRALS.; 


Chichester Cathedral—A memorial window to 
the late Sir John Forbes, M.D., and his wife, has 
been put in at the base of the south-west tower of 
this cathedral. The two oval compartments re- 
present our Saviour at the pool of Bethesda, and 
Dorcas distributing alms. In the border surround- 
ing the window are figures representing Faith and 
Charity, St. Paul and St. John. Other portions 
of the window represent diaper work. It is the 
work of Messrs. O’Connor, of London. 

Lincoln Cathedral.—Seven additional stained- 
glass windows have just been placed in this cathe- 
dral; the artists being Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of London. The whole are memorial windows, 
the first two being in memory of Mr. John May 
and Sarah Bromehead, and erected by their son, 
Mr. E. A. Bromehead, solicitor, late of Lincoln. 
They are placed in the south-west clerestory of the 
great transept. The subjects in the lower part of 
the windows are, “The Saviour’s appearance to 
Mary in the Garden,” and “ The Baptism of St. 
John ;” the upper part containing large figures of 
the Saviour and St. John the Baptist, with en- 
riched canopies surmounting them. The other 
windows are placed in the north aisle of the nave. 
The first, which adjoins the Chaplin memorial 
window, is in memory of the Rev. Francis Swan, 
formerly a prebendary of the cathedral, and erected 
by his son, the Rev. F. Swan, of Sausthorpe, also 
a prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral. The subjects 
are, “The Pharisee and the Publican,” “ The 
Good Samaritan,” “The Prodigal’s Return,” and 
‘The Sower.” The other two are presented to the 
cathedral by Mr. G. Tomline, of Riby-grove, and 
doubtless intended as memorials by that gentle- 
man; but the inscription does not state to whom. 
The subjects of one are, “The Annuuciation,” 
“The Angel appearing to the Shepherds,” “ The 
Adoration of the Magi,” and “The Flight into 
Egypt ;” and of the other, ‘* The Angel announcing 





to Zacharias,” “The Salutation,” “St. John 
preaching,” and “St. John beheaded.” The re- 
maining two windows are by subscription, in 
memory of the late Dean Ward, and are placed 
in the chapel at the south-east corner of the great 
transept, immediately over his grave. The one 
contains the following subjects ;—“ Healing the 
Blind,” “ Healing the Centurion’s Servant,” 
“Casting out a dumb Spirit,” and “The Resur- 
rection ;” and the other, “ Christ rebuking James 
and John,” “ Washing the Disciples’ Feet,” 
“ Peter walking on the Sea,” and “ The Ascension.” 

Manchester Cathedral._—The large east window 
of the Derby Chapel, in the cathedral at Man- 
chester, has been filled with stained glass. As the 
chapel is used as a baptistery, all the thirteen 
subjects in the window have relation to children. 
The entire window is the gift of the late and the 
present wardens. In the south wall of the navea 
small window has been filled with stained glass in 
memory of the late Mr. James Dunn, at whose 
expense the west window of the south aisle was 
filled with stained glass. Both windows are the 
work of Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wappenham (Northampton).—The opening of 
a new school has been celebrated here. The 
building has been erected on elevated ground a 
short distance from the parish church. It is in 
the Early Decorated style, from a design by Mr. 
Scott. The materials are principally common 
brick and tile, with Bath stone dressings; and 
there is sufficient architectural design in the 
porch, windows, and high-pitched roof, with its 
slender campanile, to give significance to the ob- 
ject of the building. The builder employed was 
Mr. Wheeler, of Whittlebury. 

West Bromwich.—The chief stone of Christ- 
church Schools was laid on Monday, the 8th inst. 
The building is being carried out, from the design 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. Weller, 
architect, by Mr. G. B. Ramsay, of Smethwick. 
The amount of contract is 1,8507. The style of 
the building is Gothic, with pointed arches to 
doors and windows. The exterior is to be faced 
with red bricks, relieved with blue and white 
brick arches to doors and windows, with brick 
pilasters, facias, eaves, cornices, &c. The plinth 
is faced with blue bricks; and blue brick bands 
will also be introduced at the level of window-sills 
and at the springing of the arches. The copings 
to gables, the window-sills, and the pillars and 
carved capitals to the porches, are to be of stone. 
The roofs are to be covered with purple slates re- 
lieved with bands of green slates, and having 
ornamental ridge crests. There are three school- 
rooms—boys’, girls’, and infants’-—which will 
accommodate altogether 450 children. The boys’ 
and girls’ schoolrooms are to be divided by a 
movable partition, which can readily be taken 
away, so as to form one large room, which will be 
134 feet long and 20 feet wide. There is also a 
wing, projecting 13 feet, at the end of each of 
these rooms, forming two gables to the front. 
The infants’ schoolroom is at the south end, and 
forms another gable to the front: this room is 
50 feet long and 22 feet wide. The rooms are to 
be 15 feet high to top of wall plate, and are open 
to ridge, the exposed roof timbers being wrought 
and chamfered, and stained and varnished. The 
total length of the building in front will be 176 
feet. 








YORK. 


Tue chief stone of St. Wilfrid’s new Ro- 
man Catholic church, Little Blake-street, in 
this city, has been laid by the Rev. Dr. Corn- 
thwaite (the R.C. bishop of Beverley). The new 
edifice has been commenced on the site of the 
chapel, which, until recently, stood there, but 
which, having become dilapidated and incommo- 
dious, it was deemed necessary to remove. The 
cost of the new church will, it is estimated, be about 
10,0007. ; the contract of Mr. Weatherley, builder, 
of this city, being for 9,000/.; and the decorations, 
&e., will require a further outlay of 1,000/. The 
architect of the proposed building, with which 
considerable progress has been already made, is 
Mr. George Goldie. The nave and aisles run 
parallel to the adjoining buildings; the nave 
and north-east aisles terminating apsidally; the 
former for the sanctuary and high altar, the 
latter for the Lady Chapel. At the opposite ex- 
tremity of the same aisle stands the chapter- 
house, occupying a triangular piece of ground to 
the front, and grouping with the principal facade. 
The south-east aisle is terminated at its upper 
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end by a sacristy, and at the other by the tower, 
which forms a baptistery on its ground-floor. The 
presbytery occupies the remainder of the space, on 
a line with Blake-street. In the centre will rise 
the tower to a height of 150 feet, with a shafted 
belfry, arcaded on its lower walls, and crowned by 
an open parapet and steep crested roof. The 
nave gable (83 feet high to the summit of its cross) 
comes to the left of the tower. The church will 
be entered from the gable beneath a groined organ 
gallery. The nave and aisles will be 110 feet long, 
56 feet wide, and 61 feet high. An arcade of red 
shafts with carved capitals runs round the clere- 
story enclosing the windows, which are to be 
almost all stained. The apse is vaulted, and the 
nave coved, with stone vaulting shafts, ranning up 
from the capitals of the nave to the cornice. ‘The 
nave arches are borne upon cylindrical columns, 
and are to have carved capitals. Through the 
arches to the left will appear a second range of 
arches, containing the confessionals, and termi- 
nating in “the chapel of the Blessed Virgin,” with 
carved cornices and capitals, and coloured stone 
shafts. To the right appear the triple lights of 
the south-east aisles, all shafted, and with sculp- 
tured capitals, &c., and the entrance door-way of 
the sacristy. 

The new chapel attached to St. Peter’s 
School, Clifton, has been opened for Divine 
service. The edifice is in the Early Decorated 
style. The chapel and the school are united by 
means of a passage 9 feet in width and 30 feet in 
length. Above this passage there is a gallery 
opening into the chapel by a double arcade. The 
general architectural characteristics of the build- 
ing are similar to the collegiate chapels at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The internal length of the chapel 
is 105 feet, and the width 31 feet 6 inches, the 
outer walls being 2 feet 6 inches in thickness, 
They are built hollow, and faced upon the outside 
with Bradford sets; whilst the masonry of the 
windows, buttresses, tablings, and cornices, are of 
Ancaster stone. The height of the chapel, from 
floor to cornice, is 21 feet 6 inches, and from floor 
to apex of roof 43 feet 6 inches. The chapel is 
lighted at the west end by a couple of two-light 
windows, surmounted with gable lights, over 
which is a one-bell turret supported by buttresses 
rising from the ground. That side of the struc- 
ture adjoining the school is also lighted by two- 
light windows, except at the place occupied by the 
gallery above the passage. On the opposite side 
of the building also are two-light windows of 
corresponding character; and the eastern end of 
the roof is lighted by dormer windows. The win- 
dows have tracery of geometrical pattern, and are 
filled in with cathedral glass, and have stained 
borders. The north window at the west end is of 
stained glass, the gift of Mr. William Hudson, of 
Ouse Cliff, near this city. Each compartment 
illustrates three events in the life of our Lord, 
viz. ;—“The Agony in the Garden,” “The Last 
Supper,” “Christ giving Sight to the Blind,” 
* Christ raising the Dead,” “ The Woman of Sama- 
ria,” and “ Our Saviour bearing His Cross.” The 
chancel has five windows of two lights each ; that 
in the centre being of painted glass of similar de- 
sign to the stained-glass window already men- 
tioned. The subjects represented in this window 
are— The Dead rising from the Sea on the Day 
of Judgment,” “ Christ walking upon the Sea,” 
*‘ Christ disputing with the Doctors,” and “ Suffer 
little Children to come unto Me.” This is a me- 
morial window. The roof of the edifice is of open- 
timber work, and of hammer-beam construction, 
with semicircular ribs. The building has been 
erected from plans and designs prepared by Messrs. 
J. B. & W. Atkinson, of this city, architects. The 
various works have been executed by the under- 
mentioned York tradesmen, viz. ;—Masonry and 
brickwork, Mr. Ralph Weatherley ; joiners’ work, 
Mr. Rookledge; plastering, Messrs. Croft & Braith- 
waite; staining and varnishing, Messrs. Harker 
& Dodsworth; plumbing and glazing, Mr. M. 
Varvill; slating, Mr. Ellis; carving, Mr. Cole; 
and heating apparatus, Mr. Fryer. 





STRANGE ENCASEMENT OF THE STAINED 
GLASS AT YORK MINSTER. 


We would like again to inquire what are 
the considerations that have induced the autho- 
rities of York Minster to set on foot the 
work of supererogation we have just witnessed 
there, and to which condemnatory reference has 
already been made in our pages. The fine 
ancient stained glass windows are in process of 
glazing up from external view by rough coarse 
sheets of plate-glass. The effect of this on the 
exterior is as bad as it is dismal in the interior. 
As the minster is approached, all the light and 


sparkle of the old glass and lead-work are lost; all 
the broad shadows that should fall from the mul- 
lions are wanting, on account of the new garish glass 
occupying the reveals; and the windows have the 
effect of being papered up. In the interior the 
result is very disagreeable: the beautiful “ Five 
Sisters” appear of a melancholy green tinge: 
even the colours of the great east window are all 
distorted to the same greenish hue. The windows 
of the splendid chapter-house appear to be like- 
wise doomed to be encased in the same manner. 
It seldom falls to our task to call attention to an 
error of such glaring bad taste and judgment. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF ROTHERHAM, 


Tue local board of health has applied to 
the Sheffield Water Company to supply the 
town with water; but in reply the company 
state that they cannot, with present means, 
supply any water for the use of Rotherham. 
When the works now in course of construc- 
tion are finished, the company’s supply of 
water, they state, will be greatly increased; and 
then an application to supply Rotherham with a 
limited quantity might possibly be entertained by 
the board; but the works will scarcely be com- 
pleted under three or four years from this time. 
Dr. Shearman, the medical officer, reports the 
continuance of the epidemic of typhoid fever in 
the district. From the 1st to the 14th of this 
month, there have been forty-four fresh cases 
admitted into the dispensary; and, although the 
number of cases is less, yet the disease is decidedly 
of a more malignant character. In ten weeks, the 
alarming number of 184 deaths have occurred in 
a population of 19,000,—nearly double the mor- 
tality of last year. The filthy condition of the 
premises in Baker’s-yard remains exactly in the 
same state as described in last report. Also the 
nuisance belonging to the lodging-house in the 
college yard still exists. The True Briton-yard, 
in Westgate, is in a very filthy condition. All 
the gullies are made up, and the whole of the 
inhabitants complain of the scanty fsupply of 
water, which renders them unable to cleanse their 
premises. A great number of deaths are returned 
as diarrhoea and other diseases of the endemic 
nature: this, Dr. Shearman considers an addi- 
tional proof of the malarious condition of the 
local atmosphere. In the course of conversation, 
it was suggested by members of the board that 
the matter should be brought before the public. 





THE BRIGHTON DRAINAGE QUESTION. 


OnE of those not unfrequent drainage “ discus- 
sions” in which the Brighton town council have of 
late been pleased to waste their time has just taken 
place ; the ostensible object in the present instance 
having been to consider a report from their sur- 
veyor on the proceedings of the Works Committee, 
to the effect ‘‘ that the maps of the town and the 
drainage plans upon which he had been engaged 
were nearly completed, and that he should be pre- 
pared for any interview which the committee 
might think proper to arrange with Messrs. 
McLean and Wright after next week.” In course 
of the “discussion,” Dr. Hall, who has been pub- 
licly jogging them with some wholesome advice; 
and deprecating drainage into the sea in face of 
the town; came in for a good deal of idle talk 
about “idle doctors” and “ selfish and ridiculous 
men” making “a puffing advertisement for them- 
selves ;” and but for whom, and “ would they only 
hold their tongues, nothing more would be heard 
about the drainage question”! The efforts of the 
Lancet to stir up a right feeling ix corpore vile 
were said to “ emanate from medical men of Lon- 
don who had embarked in building speculations in 
other southern watering towns!” Of a physician 
who told one of the aldermen that Brighton was 
not so healthy as Eastbourne, it was insinuated 
that he must get ‘‘so much a head” for sending 
his patients to Eastbourne; and soon. Such was 
the “discussion”; intermixed, of course, with 
protestations and expressions of disgust from the 
more enlightened members of the corporation. 








THE NEW STYLE QUESTION. 


Sm,—The cry for a New Style of architecture 
that has been raised among us of late is by no 
means the healthiest symptom. It is utterly im- 
possible for aught answering to the idea or name 
of a style to be extemporized. A style must grow 
up out of various circumstances all more or less 
fortuitous and uncontrollable ;—must take root, 
and be confirmed by general practice before it can 
claim to be recognized as a distinct and bond-fide 





style. No small quantity of quackery is betrayed 


by those who call upon us to invent a bran-ney 
nineteenth century style. It will be quite time 
enough to taik of the necessity for devising a new 
one when it can be shown that what we now have 
is so completely used up and worn out, that 
nothing further can be made of or done with it, 

So very far, however, am I from so thinkin 
that, in my opinion, there is still ample room left 
for correcting, improving, and supplementing, if 
not our Gothic, our Anglo-Classic. 

The palaver—for so it must be called—about 

our stziking out for ourselves, all at once, a new 
style of architecture, amounts to nothing less than 
what ought to be left unnamed, for fear of 
offending ears which, if not always “ polite,” are 
rather sensitive. 
Not a little premature, it certainly is, to pro. 
pose the name of Victorian, or any other, for a 
style that is yet unborn,—is only undergoing the 
process of incubation,—which, it seems, is to be 
accomplished by steam. ZETA, 





Sir,—There is a great cry, in the present day, 
for a new style; one which, by reason of its 
originality and difference from all others, shall be 
considered as peculiarly the offspring of our age, 
Now, sir, will you allow me to ask,—Are we not 
crying out for something that we in reality already 
possess? Have not the requirements of the da 
been great and many beyond all parallel? but 
have they not been fully met by an infinite origi. 
nality of genius, which will certainly not fail to 
distinguish us? A new style wanted! Is not 
our land sown broadcast with its seed, which is 
springing up as luxuriantly as plants beneath a 
tropical sun? Alas! we have indeed a zew style, 
prolific in abortions such as the world has never 
before seen. We have been placing mangled limbs 
together, foolishly imagining that in so doing we 
were creating life. The consequence is, our pro- 
ductions are spiritless and lifeless, and we revile 
the style we so ill treat, putting it away from us 
as something unsuitable and worn out. 
With some exceptions, we have been labouring 
hitherto, to make a living, breathing, whole out of 
dead disjointed members: futile attempt! For, 
try as we may, we never can make even one life 
out of a valley full of dry bones. If we are wise, 
we shall strive no more in that direction, but shall 
endeavour to arouse and refresh that which 
possesses, innately, the capacities of an infinite 
growth; and which “is not dead but — 
A. P. G. 








CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. 


THE system of chimney construction in our 
households is conducted upon the same primitive 
principles (or nearly so) that have been in practice 
for some centuries past. There is little doubt 
that in this portion of house construction there 
are serious evils observable, such as from a down- 
draught of smoke, the fall of soot, hail, rain, cc. ; 
and the enormous waste of heat (and we may add 
pure air, which rushes direct from the window or 
door to the fireplace) that ascends the chimney. 

It seems inconceivably strange that the rational 
system so generally carried out in manufactories 
and other similar establishments, of having one 
chimney only of large size, with which all the rest 
of the flues within such buildings are connected, if 
there be several or many furnaces or fires, has not 
been applied to private houses. 

Instead, then, of a network of long tortuous 
flues, how much more sensible and economical it 
would be to have but one chimney in all our 
dwelling-houses, into which short arched lengths 
should run from every fireplace or stove in them. 

Such a main and collecting chimney need not 
occupy much space, or prove expensive in con- 
struction. The top should be surmounted with 
two cones for the prevention of the down-draught 
of smoke into a room, &c.; the topmost of these 
presenting its narrowest end skyward, and its 
broad end being consequently undermost; the 
bottom cone having its broad end upwards, 90 
forming a perfect junction between the two. 

At the basement end of the chimney-shaft an 
opening of some 3 or 4 feet in depth should - 
made, and this kept closed ordinarily by meaus 0 
a hinged door, fastened by a lock and key, or by 
a padlock and staple ; so preventing children vse 
others from tampering with the soot accumulate 
within, and letting it out into the room oF 
kitchen. , 

Standing some 3 or 4 feet high, or slightly 
under the level of the top of the door opening 
the shaft, a receiving-box of wood or iron shoul 
be placed for the soot to fall into; and thus, when 





the chimney is swept, or when the soot comes 
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down, naturally preventing it coming into the 
room, and causing dirt and annoyance. 

The chimney, then, running up to the top 
of a house, and passing by the side of each fire- 
place, will gather the smoke from their fires by 
means of short semicircular tubes or flues: the 
ends or mouths of these, which will discharge into 
the main chimney, being made downwards, would 
prevent a down-draught of smoke or soot falling 
into a fire, and great/y increase the upward cur- 
rent of air and smoke.* M. M. 





THE COTTON FAMINE. 


S1r,—Knowing your ready sympathy with the 
working-class, I venture to offer, through your 
columns, a remark to the building trade gene- 
rally. Amongst the “thousand” builders of 
London, could not something be done by “their 
workmen” to relieve the distress among the 
“cotton sufferers of Lancashire ”? I have thought 
there could be; and amongst the workmen of the 
firm with which I am connected, I have set on 
foot a penny per week subscription: this, if it 
only realized upon an average 1. sterling per 
week in each firm (the large making up for the 
small), would be 1,000/. per week towards the 
relief of the poor and needy in Lancashire. Of 
course donations would also be received. G.P. 





PIGS AND INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES. 

IAmMmuch obliged to your correspondent ‘‘ Eboracum”’ 
for his remarks on my case, although I do not quite see 
how they agree with the clauses of the Public Health 
Act. While admitting that I am not in a position to 
assert distinctly what are the duties of an inspector of 
nuisances, I think we may assume that he is the agent of 
the local Board of Health, who are the conservators of 
the public health, and therefore anything detrimental to 
that health comes within the range of his duties. 

The 58th section of the Public Health Act states, that 
the local Board shal/ drain, cleanse, cover, or fill up, or 
cause to be done, &c., &c., all places containing or used 
for the collection of any drainage, filth, matter, or thing 
of an offensive nature, or likely to be prejudicial to health ; 
and they shall cause notice to be given to the person 
causing any such nuisance, or to the owner or occupier, 
wherever the same exists, &c., &c. 

And in the 59th section, that whosoever keeps any 
swine or pigstye in any dwelling-house, or so as to bea 
nuisance to any person, for twenty-four hours after 
written notice from the local Board of Health to remove 
the same, shall for every such offence be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 40s., and 5s. for every day such 
nuisance is continued ; and the said local Board shall 
abute, or cause to be abated, every such nuisance, and the 
expenses incurred shall be recoverable in a summary 
manner, &c., &c. 

I do not know whether your correspondent be an 
authority on the matter ; but I think your readers will be 
able to see that an inspector of nuisances can be a public 
servant without being a public informer ; though I doubt if 
they will be equally clear as to how a nuisance becomes 
less so on being brought to the notice of the inspector by 
one who has to contribute towards his salary. 

I have been informed, perhaps wrongly, that the only 
remedy for a private nuisance is by action, and for a 
public one by indictment ; but, if such is not the case, why 
should I do that for which another man is paid? As well 
ask me to watch the street, when the police are appointed 
for the purpose. It will therefore, I think, be seen that 
the liability to dismissal and costs are not involved in the 
case, the board having the power of providing for any 
expenses out of the rates, or of levying a district rate for 
the purpose. 

Or does your correspondent think that I, a working 
man with a family, should incur the risk of taking the 
case into court, where I should have to produce evidence 
of surveyor, &c., and require professional assistance, 
with the possibility of an appeal to the sessions, when 
there is a board constituted for the very purpose ? 

And as to supervision, is it not clearly the interest of 
an inspector, having his private affairs to‘attend to, to see 
as little as possible? And if the plea of there being no 
public prosecutor is to be allowed, what is to prevent his 
getting out of everything but taking care to apply for his 
Salary ? G. 8. X. 


Hooks Received. 


Suggestions Sor the Formation of a New Style of 
Architecture, specially adapted to Civic Pur- 
poses. By T. Metuarp Reapg, Architect. 
London: John Weale, Holborn. 

Our readers are acquainted with Mr. Mellard 

Reade’s views with reference to the formation of 

a new style, these having been first mooted by 

him in our pages. In the work before us he illus- 

trates these views by the production of six surface 
designs,—facade for a pile of offices; designs for 

pedimented windows (one, clever); design for a 

colonnade ; design for a shop; and design for a 

Portico (?), produced by a mixture of Gothic and 

Italian features, the former dominating! The 

result is very similar to some of the German Gothic 

of our day, and in some of the cases to works of 

Early Italian Gothic. As exercises, the designs 

are interesting and clever, but we do not find in 

them any approach to a new style. The author 
says,— Though the ideas contained in the several 














* Illustrations of a house with chimney of this ki 
: ) s kind 
will be found in an earlier volume of the Builder, 





designs are suggested by various styles, yet a 
unity of principle pervades the whole. What the 
features are which mark the individuality of the 
suggested style, I shall leave others to discover ; 
resting content if it be judged to be but one step 
in the right direction.” One of the features relied 
on would seem to be the pedimental form, which 
is prominent in nearly all the designs. Mr. Reade 
will make more converts to his views with the 
pen than with the pencil. Nevertheless we must 
applaud him for the production of his designs, as 
calculated to lead others to think on the matter. 
A writer in the current number of the Quarterly, 
after referring to the many changes which have 
taken place in English institutions, says,— 


** These, and a thousand other memories of similar im- 
port, all combine to make the English character of 1862, 
so old and yet so young, which is struggling for its 
artistic expression. That expression cannot be written 
in the alien tongue of distant lands and bygone civiliza- 
tion. It naturally seeks its alphabet in the title-deeds of 
England,—royal, free, Christian. It does not make 
archeology, but it inquires of the past to inform the 
future. It is progressive art ; and as true progress must 
ever be putting itself to school, it seeks to learn of every 
style which ever loved the beautiful, in order to adopt and 
to assimilate, heediess of the parrot reproach of eclecti- 
cism, provided only that eclecticism be one of fusion and 
of development, and not merely of juxta-position.’’ 


One “of fusion and of development ;” that is 
what is needed. A style is growing and will 
grow ; and will be more obvious to those who 
come after us than to ourselves. 

We must let our author repeat his views. The 
method he proposes to adopt, he says, in develop- 
ing a new style, is simply to work by the light of 
the broad principles enunciated in the practice of 
all true artists :— 


** Let us, then, in our edifices, aim at breadth, repose, 
dignity, elegance, and effect: these qualities cannot 
surely be the sole monopoly of some preceding style, but 
are common to all good architectural composition. Our 
leading lines must follow the natural requirements of the 
building: breadth of wall surface, just proportion, and 
depth in the reveals, combined with general simplicity of 
outline, will give repose: continuous lines and horizon- 
tality will aid it. Decoration tastefully applied, and pro- 
portions properly adjusted, will ensure elegance. For 
instance, to take a hint from the Gothic, we may deco- 
rate the reveals of our windows with clusters of mould- 
ings, shafts, and capitals, leaving the wall surface intact. 
Basing our style upon horizontal principles, we may still 
infuse a little of the Gothic freedom into the mouldings and 
decorations ; and in the character of these, the distinctive 
expressions of style lie. The cornices and strings, so far 
from being mere repetitions of classic conventionalities, 
and composed of few and simple forms, would be suscep- 
tible of an endless variety of outline and ornamentation. 
By the introduction of curved lines, in the form of 
tracery, which should be of a simple and bold character, 
we destroy the monotony which so distinguishes the 
modern Classic and Renaissance. Surface decoration 
can be applied where strength of wall is required. The 
employment of the semi-circular and segmental arch, for 
spanning openings, will more accord with the horizontal 
principle, and possess greater repose and dignity than 
the pointed. The pedimental heads, over window open- 
ings, should take the form of label moulds, the horizon- 
tal corona being omitted. By these means a combination 
of the circular and horizontal lines may be effected, the 
want of which is so apparent in Roman architecture. By 
mouldings, dying into flat reveals, ornamented tympa- 
num, heads to windows and doors, a still further combi- 
nation may be effected; and we may complete a round 
arched architecture—a style never before perfected, 
having been left in a crude state in the Norman and pre- 
vious styles, when the pointed arch supplanted it.’’ 


The book might have been smaller with great 
advantage: none of the illustrations fill the large 
folio pages devoted to them, and the size makes 
reference to it a matter of difficulty. Mr. Reade, 
let us add, shows skill, both as a designer and a 
draughtsman, in his title-page. 








Wiscellanen, 


Fatt or A Watt at Corocnz.—About seventy 
feet of the wall of the Spieserhof Gas Works, at 
Cologne, have fallen. The workmen were entering 
the premises, and three were killed and several 
wounded. 

Tue UNDERGROUND Rattway.—On Saturday, 
workmen were employed in concreting and paving 
the roadway of the new bridge which intersects 
the Farringdon-street station of the Metropolitan 
Railway at the foot of Cow-Cross-street. This 
bridge is a combination of iron girders and brick- 
work, while the parapet consists of slabs of cast 
iron with moulded panels. The station itself will 
will soon be entirely roofed in the whole length, 
which extends to nearly opposite St. Peter’s 
Church. In order to shelter passengers arriving 
in carriages and other vehicles, a light iron arcade 
is being erected in front of the booking-offices at 
Farringdon-street station. A large number of 
navvies are engaged upon the earthen embank- 
ment in the cutting at Victoria-street in removing 
the superfluous soil, and reducing the bank to the 
— slope required for the safe working of 
the line. 


THe CeMENT TrADE.—A correspondent com- 
plains that “at the present day, when Free Trade 
is the rule, an Irish Government Board, through 
their specifications, insist on their contractors 
using no cements of any kind, plaster of Paris, or 
unglazed sewerage-pipes, except they are manu- 
factured by a particular house ;” and thinks it “a 
great injustice to manufacturers.” The Board 
may or may not have a sufficient reason for the 
stipulation. We cannot tell. 

Tue Hants New County Hosprrat, WIN- 
CHESTER.—The building committee of the new 
County Hospital have, it is said, decided to re- 
commend to the court of governors the purchase 
of Peel-place, the property of Mr. Whitrow, and 
other adjoining lands, altogether about six acres, 
on the Winchester side of the turnpike-gate on 
the Hursley and Romsey road, but just within the 
county boundaries. The site commands views of 
the South-Western Railway, the city of Winches- 
ter, the Hospital of St. Cross, and the valley of 
the Itchen, with occasional glimpses of the South- 
ampton Water, and the hills in the Isle of Wight. 
The soil is said to be porous absorbent chalk. The 
site falls with rather a quick descent to the south- 
east. 

GvESTEN Hatt, WorcEestER.—Dean Peel and 
Canon Wood have asked, What was the good of 
Guesten Hall ?—now demolished. A writer in 
Notes and Queries says,—Let Valentine Green 
reply :— 

‘‘ There remains one public office of the monastery that 
may give us some idea of ils hospitality. This is the 
audit-house, anciently called Guesten Hall ; built, in 
1320, by Wolstan de Braunsford, then prior, afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester, for the entertainment of strangers by 
themselves ; the rules of the order not allowing them to 
sit with the monks, at the tables of the refectory .. . 
The building is still sacred to hospitality; and the noble 
entertainments furnished here, at the annual audits, do 
honour to a cupitular body, established by one of the 
greatest of our kings.”—Survey of the City of Worcester: 
Worcester, 1764, p. 65. 

A query in reply to the Dean and Canon might be 
—What will they do with the books in their 
Chapter-house, when that Chapter-house is re- 
stored, now that they have lost their Guesten 
Hall? Will they get rid of them, too, as good- 
for-nothing ? As salve to sacrilege—the noble 
wood-roof, which spanned the hall, has, I believe, 
been given to spoil a church. Only another in- 
stance of the fact, that “ Non ex quovis ligno fit 
Mercurius.” 

ENGINEERS OF OLp.—It is somewhat the fashion 
in the nineteenth century to laud the works of its 
own time as being without precedent except in 
the history of the ancient world; but as we scan 
the mottled pages of the book of abstracts we are 
struck with the magnitude of the engineering 
enterprises of the days to which it relates. There 
were Medizeval coast-works, sea-defences, harbours 
and avons, locks, trenches and sewers, as well 
as illuminated missals and jewelled chalices. 
Henry VI. despatched a company of gentlemen, 
called a commission of sewers, into various parts 
of his realm to inquire into the condition of the 
existing sea-defences, and to superintend their re- 
pair. Edward IV., Henry VIL, and Henry VIIL., 
also granted commissions of sewers. The latter 
monarch declared that the sea-walls, ditches, 
banks, gutters, calcies, bridges, and sewers by the 
sea-coast and marshes had suffered inestimable 
damage, as much by the rage of the sea as by the 
making, erecting, and enlarging streams, mills, 
bridges, ponds, fish-garths, mill-dams, locks, 
hebbing wears, hecks, flood-gates; and they were 
then “ dimpt, lacerate, and broken.” Both 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth passed Acts for the 
drainage of Plumstead Marsh. Their Scottish 
kinsman and successor, James, appears to have been 
still more energetic. He passed an act for winning 
from inundation the drowned grounds and marshes 
of Lessness and Fants, in Kent; another for 
draining the fens and low grounds in the Isle of 
Ely, containing about 6,000 acres, “ compassed 
about with banks called the Ring of Waldersley 
and Coldham ;” a third, to recover a great quan- 
tity of ground lately surrounded in Norfolk and 
Suffolk by the sea, “and to prevent the like for 
the future.” He also decreed that, for the means 
to maintain a college he intended to build at 
Chelsea, a trench should be made to convey water 
from the river Lea to London: another trench 
was to bring water from “ Cadwel and Anwel in 
a trunk or vault.” Henry VIII. had previously 
enacted that no one was to pollute the Thames— 
an enactment which might have saved many lives 
if it had been enforced ;—and Elizabeth had further 
insured the well watering of London by making 
the river Lea navigable as far up as Ware. The 
6,000 acres of land recovered in the Isle of Ely 
were increased by 95,000 additional acres in the 
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Frrenca Roaps.—The French Government has 
determined on setting apart a credit of 1,000,000/,, 
with a view to hastening the completion of dis- 
trict branch roads in connexion with agricultural 
progress, 

Putrit, Bexwett Cuvronu.—A carved stone 
pulpit of somewhat original design, though thir- 
teenth century Gothic in style, has been put up in 
this church. It may be objected that the lower 
portion has too much the aspect of a table, on 
which the upper portion stands. It was designed 
and produced by Mr. W. Laurie, of Downham 
Market. 

“WORKMEN AND CuuRcHES.”—Sir: There is 
a letter in the Builder from “ R. W.” about work- 
men and churches: he is not altogether right. We 
want services shorter by half; sermons in language 
that working men can understand, and twenty 
minutes long. Sir, it’s all very well to call our 
church the poor man’s church, but it ain’t. I 
think we want ragged churches, as well as ragged 
schools. If you could give any hints to this end 
you would oblige many such men as myself.— 
A WorEMAN. 

BLACKFRIARS BripGE.—At the court of com- 
mon council last week, Dr. Abraham moved that 
it should be referred to the Bridge House Estates 
committee to consider whether any and what re- 
muneration should be offered to the unsuccessful 
engineers who furnished plans, designs, estimates, 
&e., for the erection of a new bridge at Black- 
friars, and to report thereon to the court. In 
support of his motion Dr. Abraham observed that 
it should be borne in mind that these gentlemen 
had been invited by the Corporation to send in 
these plans and estimates; and no one could doubt 
that they had devoted a good deal of time and 
attention to the subject, as well as necessary and 
considerable expense; and he said it appeared to 
him they were both legally and equitably entitled 
to some compensation, Deputy Rathbone seconded 
the motion; but it was opposed by Mr. Hop- 
good and Mr. H. L. Taylor, and it was even- 
tually put to the court and negatived by a large 
majority. 

THE PROPOSED NEW Parent Orrice.—The 
Commissioners of Patents have reported to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury on the sub- 
ject of building a patent office, library, and 
museum. The report thus concludes :—“ The 
Commissioners of Patents therefore earnestly re- 
quest that your lordships will be pleased to sanc- 
tion the appropriation of the site proposed by 
them for the Patent Office Buildings [Fife House 
and gardens in Whitehall]; that your lordships 
will be pleased to give the necessary directions to 
her Majesty’s Board of Works to obtain the pro- 
posed site, either by purchase or by a lease from 
the Crown, and to direct the architects to prepare 
the necessary plans, elevations, and estimates; 
and further, that your lordships will be pleased 
to direct such plans, elevations, and estimates to 
be laid before Parliament at the commencement 
of the ensuing session ; and to apply for a vote for 
such proportion of the estimated cost of the build- 
ings as may be required for the year 1863-4; and, 
should it be decided to purchase the land for the 
site, also to apply to Parliament for the sum of 
money necessary for that purpose ; all such moneys 
to be repaid out of the surplus income for the 
current and succeeding years.” 

CHRISTCHURCH, NEWGATE-STREET. — Another 
satisfactory proof of the respect citizens yet feel 
for “the places where their forefathers wor- 
shipped ” occurs in the recent external repair and 
renovation of this building; mainly by church- 
rate, but with help from the “Hospital,” also 
St. Bartholomew’s, impropriators; probable total, 
7007. This is one of the few exceptional 
churches having only columns without arches, 
which was altered at St. Sepulchre’s twenty-five 
yearsago. The ranges here, however, Corinthian, 
are good, though not equal to St. Michael Bas- 
sishaw (Guildhall), Only one width—Spitalfields, 
89 feet — exceeds this, 81; no other approxi- 
mating, though St. Laurence Jewry—68 for nave 
and one aisle—has equal proportion: Much civic 
honour attaches to this church, besides its being 
one of the three or four “corporation” ones, 
especially for the “’Spital” sermons. It may in- 
terest to know that the great organ, one of the 
finest church instruments in the metropolis (sixty- 
eight stops, same number as Haerlem), is, or was 
lately, often played on of an afternoon by the youth- 
fal hands of a “ Blue-Coat Boy.” The esteemed 
incumbent, Mr. Gibbs, has had the honour, as 
chaplain to the present Lord Mayor, of being a 
joint secretary to two interesting associations, 
though both of painful origin—the “ Prince Con- 
sort Memorial” and the “Lancashire Spinners’ 
Relief” funds, 








THE UNDERGROUND RartWway ForetToxp (?)— 
A correspondent. of the Edinburgh Evening Cou- 
rant writes:—It is confidently stated that Dr. 
Tait, the present Bishop of London, who it is well 
known is a native of Edinburgh, is to be elevated 
to the see of Canterbury. Should such prove true, 
the lines spoken in an epilogue by Richard Bur- 
bage at the Globe Theatre, in 1601, may, in con- 
nexion with the subterrene roadways through 
London, be said to be literally fulfilled :— 

A Scot our King? The limping State 
That day must need a crutch. 


What next? In time a Seot will prate 
As Primate of our Church ! 


When such shall be, why then you’ll see 
That day it will be found, 

The Saxon down, through London town, 
Shall burrow underground ! 

THE Eart or Derby on SEWAGE MANURE.— 
At the annual dinner of the Royal North Lanca- 
shire Agricultural Society, held lately at Preston, 
the Earl of Derby, who presided, gave an account 
of a very successful experiment with liquid and 
solid sewage manure on some barren land at Bag- 
shot Heath, belonging to the Wellington College. 
The sewage was separated into liquid and solid 
manure by means of the late Prince Consort’s 
plan of upward filtration, of which we long since 
gave an account. A barren heath has thus been 
converted into grass land, yielding eight cuttings 
in the season. Lord Derby has offered a premium 
of 1007. to any one who shall profitably utilize the 
liquid sewage of a district comprising 4,000 inha- 
bitants, within the limits of either the North 
Lancashire or the Liverpool and Manchester Agri- 
cultural Societies; or 1007. each in both cases. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CLAPHAM- 
ROAD.—This edifice has a frontage toward the 
road of between 70 and 80 feet. It rises in the 
centre of the pediment about 60 feet high. For 
its erection Mr. J. Henderson, of Park, Glasgow, 
we believe, has advanced the money. The 
scaffolding, which has for some time surrounded 
it, is being rapidly removed. The pediment is 
supported by six lofty columns, surmounted by 
capitals. On the inside are six pilasters, with 
capitals to correspond. Great part of the stones 
used in the building seem to be of rather a 
large description: those for the capitals, when 
put into the hands of the sculptor, measured 
about 130 cubic feet. The architects are 
Messrs. Habershon & Pite; and the builders, 
Messrs. Jackson & Shaw. The clerk of works is 
Mr. Evans. The sculpture work has been carried 
out by Mr. Colley. The columns are of the 
Corinthian order. There is in the centre of the 
pediment a circular window for ventilation, &c., 
which might have been made to aid the effect of 
the building. The foundation-stone of this church 
was laid by Mr. J. Henderson, on the 13th of 
February, 1862. 

MoNnvUMENTS aND STATUES.—A monument to 
Disraeli the elder has been erected at Hughenden 
Manor, built of Bath stone, resting on a base of 
Denner Hill stone. The inscription states that 
“This monument was raised, in affectionate remem- 
brance, by Mary Ann, the wife of his eldest son, 
the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, Lord of the 
Manor, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1852—8 and 
9, and now, for the sixth time, Knight of the 
Shire.—Sept., 1862.”——-A statue of the late 
Thomas Alexander, C.B., erected by subscription 
in his native place, Prestonpans, near Edinburgh, 
has been inaugurated. The carrying out of 
Mr. Robert Griffiths’s design for the memorial, at 
Broseley, to the late Mr. George Pritchard, has 
been entrusted to Messrs. Pickard & Son, of 
Bridgnorth, builders. The design is Gothic, 
octangularon plan. The stone employed in the 
work is from the Grinshill quarries, near Shrews- 
bury.-——Several of the political admirers and co- 
religionists of O’Connell have undertaken the 
erection of a monument to his memory in the 
town of Ennis—the scene of the Clare election of 
1828. Additional funds are required for its com- 
pletion. ——-A bronze statue of the late Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeejeebhoy, bart., has been placed in front 
of the western gate of the Grant Medical College 
at Bombay. On September 1, a very ugly 
statue of Maria Theresa was inaugurated at 
Vienna, in the court of the Military Academy 
established by the Empress of that name. The 
figure is placed upon a pedestal modelled, it would 
seem, on the pattern of a German stove.——The 
statue of Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the 
spinning mule, was inaugurated at Bolton, on the 
24th inst. The cost of the statue is 1,8007. It 
stands in Nelson-square, on a site given by the 
Earl of Bradford. The material is bronze, electro 
cast by Messrs. Elkington & Co. The pedestal is of 
Portland stone, and the whole stands about 
20 feet high, the statue being 8 feet in height. 











SOMETHING LIKE DivipENDs. — On the Mag. 
deburg and Halberstadt railway line, the divi- 
dend for the last year amounted to 223 per cent, . 
on that of the Magdeburg and Leipsic line, 17 per 
cent. ; and on that of the Leipsic aud Dresden line 
153 per cent. ‘ 

Fatt oF A STEEPLE AT HAINAULT.—The steeple 
of a church in course of construction at Laplaigne 
Hainault, has fallen, and almost completely de. 
stroyed the main building, which was near] 
finished. The accident was caused by the founda. 
tion sinking under the weight of the super. 
struction. 

A New ProrEttine PowEr.—On the Scheldt, 
near Antwerp, experiments have been made with 
a river-boat, having neither paddle-wheels nor 
screw; but in the middle of it is a cone-shaped 
kettle, into which water is pumped up, and from 
which it is driven out with great force into the 
river through two curved boxes on the sides of 
the boat ; by which means the vessel is propelled 
forward, it is said, with great swiftness. Thenew 
system, according to a Dutch paper, has been dis- 
covered by a German, one Mr. Seiber; but, al- 
though it may be an improved form of hydraulic 
propulsion, its novelty is questionable. 

Fiusuine Apparatus.— Mr. G. Manwaring, 
of Southampton, has just patented an apparatus 
for flushing closets, sewers, aud other services, 
which he describes as follows (we quote from the 
Mechanics’ Magazine) :—“ My invention consists 
of self-acting mechanical appliances, whereby the 
closet is cleansed after the same has been used, by 
means of supplying water through a cistern con- 
nected to and working with a small supply-cock 
or inlet-valve, to which I apply an air-vessel, by 
which means the supply-valve can be worked 
against any pressure with ease and soft action; 
the large outlet or discharge-valve from which is 
closed, while the inlet-valve is opened, and vice 
versd, . . My invention may also be applied 
without being made to work self-acting ; that is to 
say, the chain or wire from the working lever may 
be worked by hand; then the mechanical appliances 
in the cistern will work the same as before men- 
tioned. My invention will be found especially 
adapted to high pressure, as all waste of water 
will be effectually prevented, and no leakage is 
likely to occur: it may also be applied with low 
pressure: the size of the cistern may be varied to 
suit circumstances.” 

STRIKE OF StonEMasons.—It will scarcely be 
believed by an intelligent community that, in the 
face of the existing distress, the stonemasons of 
Manchester and the adjoining districts are engaged 
in a strike. The cause of the quarrel is that 
Messrs. J. & R. Ibberson have worked stone in 
Manchester, and then sent it to Altrincham, in- 
stead of working it where it was required. The 
master masons allege that this course is in strict 
accordance with the working rules agreed to by 
the employers and employed of Manchester and 
Salford. Efforts to arrange the dispute by arbi- 
tration have been fruitless, and accordingly the 
walls of fhe city were placarded on Thursday with 
an announcement, signed by twelve firms of 
master masons, that their works will be closed 
from Saturday until the dispute is settled. The 
men, we believe, had not waited for the closing of 
the works before they took summary action. On 
Thursday there were no masons at work upon the 
New Assize Courts in Strangeways, and probably 
all other stone building operations in this neigh- 
bourhood are for the present suspended.—Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Witton Cuvrcn anp Lorp Herpert.— A 
monument to the memory of the late Countess of 
Pembroke has just been erected in Wilton Church. 
It is placed within the rails on the left side of the 
chancel, and consists of a sculptured recumbent 
figure of the late Countess, executed in white 
statuary marble, with two angels supporting the 
head, and resting on a square pedestal, or hearse, 
of coloured alabaster, on the sides of which are 
arches and columns of Italian Romanesque or 
Lombard architecture, the style in which the 
church itself is built. It was executed by Mr. 
Phillip, of Pimlico, We understand that a com- 
panion monument to the late Lord Herbert will 
shortly be erected on the other side of the chan- 
cel, A new window, by the Messrs. Connor,—8 
careful and important work,—has recently been 
placed in the right-hand aisle of the church. 
At the base of the window are the words ;— Io 
memory of Sidney, Baron Herbert of Lea ; and 


on a brass plate beneath are inscribed ;—“ The 
people of Wilton gave this window in 
love of Sidney Herbert, first Lord 
Lea, founder of this church, who died 
day of August, 1861. ‘The memory of the 
is blessed.’ ” 


honour and 
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CanaDA.—Some handsome stores have been re- 
cently erected in Montreal, Canada. The front, 
on Notre Dame-street, is composed of Montreal 
limestone, richly carved: the sashes are gilt ; and 
the glass plate ; all in the Oriental style. Mr. 
John James Browne is the architect. A new 
market-house is being erected for the corpora- 

ion. 

. Bristot ScHoor or Art.—This institution, it 
js reported, is now in a greatly improved condi- 
tion. The students have increased fourfold; and, 
of course, there is a consequent increase in the 
fees. A donation of 502. has been presented by 
Mr. J. P. Budgett. Mr. Hammersley, the newly- 
appointed head-master of the school, according to 
one of the local papers, considers himself only on 
the threshold of his reform. 

YorKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The 
annual meeting of this society has been held this 
year at Driffield, whence excursions were made to 
various places of more or less interest in the 
vicinity. On the first day a public meeting was 
held in the Corn Exchange, and a small collection 
of local and other antiquities was exhibited. A 
paper “On the Chancel-Screens of Yorkshire” 
was read by the Rev. C. B. Northcliffe, one of the 
honorary secretaries ; and another “On Driffield, 
Past and Present,” by Mr. J. Browne. The com- 
pany afterwards visited the parish church and 
other objects of interest. On the second day of 
the meeting an excursion was made to various 
churches, including those of Garton, Kirkburn, 
Bainton, Lockington, &c. 

ACCIDENT AT THE MALVERN Hitt TUNNEL. 
A heavy air-shaft in this tunnel, resting on the 
arch of the brickwork, has burst through it and 
blocked up the railway. The Malvern tunnel is 
nearly a mile long, and passes through the centre 
of the high range of hills which forms so prominent 
a feature in the Worcestershire landscape. It was 
constructed by Mr. Liddell, engineer to the Wor- 
cester and Hereford Railway, upon its amalgama- 
tion with the West Midland. The greater portion 
of it was bored through hard cyanite rock, and the 
whole now is arched and bricked inside through- 
out. The accident, which happened when no train 
was due in the tunnel, is attributed to the bad 
arrangements of the original engineering, and the 
making of an air-shaft of such ponderosity as 
the one which has caused the mishap. 

Fata Scarrorp AccipENT.—Dr. Lankester 
has held an inquest touching the death of William 
Oseman, aged 59, a builder, at 7, Chapel-street, 
Peutonville. The wife of the deceased attributed 
the death of her husband to neglect of duty by 
two of his workmen, in the insecure erection of a 
scaffold. One of the men said he could only 
account for the falling of the scaffold by the centre 
putlog giving way from falling out of the wall. 
The two labourers charged with neglect had struck 
the top part of the scaffold, by order of the de- 
ceased, that day. Workmen had used the scaffold 
with safety almost up to the time of the occurrence. 
A labourer in Mr. Oseman’s service stated that he 
was putting up another scaffold; and, being in 
want of a ledger, deceased ordered him to take 
the brace away from the scaffold that fell. That 
brace was the main thing to keep the scaffold safe. 
He denied any culpability, and was supported in 
his denial by other evidence. A verdict was re- 
corded of “ Accidental death.” 

Taz NEw Barus anp Pump Rooms at TEN- 
BURY WELIS.—On the site of these wells have 
arisen some publicbuildings, recently opened in con- 
nexion with the mineral waters found at this place. 
The buildings consist of a pump-room 32 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, with an additional recess on the 
one side of it, in which a fountain is placed; bath 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen; and a cottage for 
the attendant. Atan angle of the pump-room are 
the welland pump, over which, to the heightof about 
50 feet, is an octavgular tower, terminating in a 
spire. This pump supplies water to the baths and 
fountain. All the buildings haye been erected by 
Mr. G. Smith, of Tenbury, builder, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Cranston, of Birmingham, architect ; 
and are carried out, as far as the roofs are con- 
cerned, on the principle patented by the latter 
gentleman, in connexion with his “ Buildings for 
Horticulture.” The walls which support the roofs 
are mostly of wood framing, filled in with brick- 
work and rough-casting, the wood being painted 
with mineral brown, and the whole resting upon 
brickwork, in parti-colours, as a base 3 feet high. 
The roofs are constructed of metal 3—wrought-iron 
plates, each 5 or 6 feet long, and about 20 inches 
wide, with rolls of the same material, being used ; 
= these are held and secured in their positions 

y cast-iron clips, with foliated ends. The metal 
are painted in colours. We cannot say 
much for the beauty of the result. 


CartistE Bripez, Dusiin, ComMPETITION.— 
We have heard nothing yet as to decision on this 
matter. All the plans are packed up in a room at 
the Exhibition, waiting for farther orders. 

BEtis.—A new tenor of 12 lb., and also a new 
treble bell, have just been added, by Messrs. John 
Warner & Sons, to the three old bells of Cheddle- 
ton Church; and the whole peal has been rehung 
under their superintendence. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT ASHFORD.—A “grand de- 
monstration” has been made at Ashford on the 
occasion of laying the chief stone, by the Earl of 
Winchilsea’s son, the Viscount, of a new build- 
ing for the Saracen’s Head Hotel, in connexion 
with the improvement of North-street, the ap- 
proach to the town from Canterbury. This street 
will be widened from 19 feet to 30 feet by the 
improvement referred to. 





TENDERS. 


For Walcot Cemetery, Bath. Messrs. Hickes & Isaac, 
architects :— 





Davis & Som.accccaccececccces £2,497 10 @ 
Hill .....cccpescccssccccececee 2,706 0 0 
EE acddeadeves aaawan csace SRS 6 
SIG. occ eccace sueenceiccesese) Bae O° @ 
Bladwell & Ambrose .. «ene, See 6G 
BEBE, cc ccnchaqaceskussassese. Ieee 
Streeber (accepted)............ 2,496 3 6 





For building and completely finishing two villas, ona 
piece of freehold land situate on Fox Hill, Plumstead, for 
Mr. Lawson. Messrs. W. Gosling & Son, architects :— 






GUCCRWOED cove ceccccces wecostenaae @ 6 
SOMMOE 2c cccccocccececcecccce 1,995 6 6 
LONEFZan ...ccccccccccccccccs 970 0 0 
Alwin..... = “a 950 0 0 
Lidbetter ...... mane 922 0 0 
THOME. vc cccccnncdddassdcnneces 886 0 0 
THOMPSON... cccccccccccecece 854 0 0 





For repairing three houses and shops, situate on Church 
Hill, Woolwich, for Mr, F. H. Banister :— 
Lidbetter ..... giceucncuaacucaes £189 0 0 
THOMPSON. ..ccccccccccecccecece 175 0 0 





For finishing four houses, situate in Eglinton-road, 
Plumstead, Kent, for Mr. John Trodd :— 


LONETEAR 2. cecceccccecvcecces GI;200 8 @ 
THOMPSON... .ccccccccccccescss 1,180 0 0 
SOE cc cacnacccnouncesesase (Sglae © G 
Lidhetter ccccceccccccccccce ee 1,175 0 0 
Warmer ..coccccces esecccaccee 39578 6116 
NEN ic cccucccennccncccacacess 3s <@ 
GrifMths ..ccccccccecccccccscce 1,115 0 0 
We caaes eaccce e ccccccccccce 1,100 0 0 





For infant school, St. Matthew, Bethnal-green. Mr. 
Cesar A. Long, architect :—No tender was accepted. 





For new shop-front, 14, Gracechurch-street, for Messrs. 
Harrison, Brothers. Mr. R. Kerr, architect :— 
GW ca cceus Rdeceveadeccssecccede eae 
COREE 5 cdkescvcnecadees adxancce 500 
Sands ...ccecccececseccccceccses - 198 
SRRGN caccccnedvccactavecccecace “200 
Sarweant ..cccccccccece P 
Hardiman & Sandon..... sseuedke 139 





ecocococfc 
eooococoo 





For new ward to the Union Workhouse, Ipswich. Mr. 
R. M. Phipson, architect :— 


Morfey & Warswick ......... -€1,145 0 0 
Baldaston .ccccccrcescceccsece 1,685 @ © 
Haxwell (accepted).........e0e 969 3 0 





For benching the nave of St. Laurence Church, Ipswich. 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
Palmer ...eseseeerecere ccccccse 92S @ © 


Ringham ...cccccccccccccceces - 219 0 0 
CO eccccces ecoccce 190 8 © 
Luff (accepted) ....ceccscccseee 189 0 O 
WONG. <causeucesses wanes RE 


For building school-room and residence, at Abersychan, 
Monmouthshire. Mr. J. S. Statter, architect :— 


School. Residence, Total. 
Williams...... 680 14 .. £31319 .. £994 13 
SORES ccceicca 550 @ .. a ee 850 0 


Ramur...eoeee 550 0 .. 250 0 .. 800 0 





For alterations to the Grapes public-house, Counter. 
street, Borough Market :— 





COMMON ciceccces PerrTererey -. €2,244 0 O 
WEEE cece cctdadasctcicccsscss SAR 6-6 
TiS ses ciaacadsdaknnacavess Sele 
MA@COPS cccccccoce concccsccee 2,087 0 O 
Colman cccocsccce ecccccceccce 2,079 © @ 
Hart ce aaa cigudada. Raa oe 
I daaancnencea cesses -- 1,870 0 0 
WAG se cccwsccdcassiceus 1,749 0 0 








For alterations at Peele’s Coffee House, Fleet-street, 
for Mr. Winterbotham. Mr. Wm. Nunn, architect :— 


TOENEE coccccccsccccccccces -- £1,810 0 0 
GIONS  caccccceacauccanasos éenuve Eee oe 
DU idadcaddcacudwaadducaencas 1,744 0 0 





For new church, Cedars, Clapham Common. Mr. 
Knorels, jun., architect :— 


SRS 5 scanaaesaadeae puaaaea 11,755 0 0 
De GID na cndawsccacee 10,445 0 0 
Piper... cccceccccccccecccce coe 36,895 OC @ 
DN a oc caticade ccnceceue - 9,971 0 0 
Myers & Som ...ceecececeveee 9,714 0 0 


For building the new hotel at Brighton, for the Brighton 
Hotel Company, Limited. Mr. John Whichcord, F.S.A., 
architect :— 





SAM ECO. .ccccecccccccsee es see. © 
Myers & Son .... eeoee 63,500 O 0 
RUN cco secudaeasceacee sees 63,000 0 @ 
Piper & Wheeler ..... uscossa ‘Ghee © 6 
Dove, Brothers ............-. 59,865 0 0 
Sawyer & Co....eecccceseeess 57,953 0 0 





For the valuation of Wycombe Borough, received on 
the 24th inst. :— 


POE ca ccncce coencgegecseecsdnee @ 
GOR cccnccncccesacceccacacces. OF 
Crocker ....... ceeeccesestcwceee® (45 
WUC a oe ccccccccacncctscuscdses “I 
ON cunucs a 84 







Spooner... 


a 
~~ 
~ 
eeocoosoococoeoor 
ecooocococeceoo 


Serre aes 75 
QO Soa caccceancuascececaunes 60 
Tuckett (accepted)...... 
EO csenuddacadasacekaa ecceace | =6(S8 
BREW 20 ances Stsadsccuceneeds 4§ 





For new church, Surbiton Hill, Surrey. Messrs. Rush- 
forth & Luck, architects :— 


RN a cicacdncccnadecacacess ue. 
po Ee aa ace 4476 6x6 
Bowley, Brothers ........... - 4,430 0 0 

BN Go ddnncesd ccwcncdenwucce ae Ieue 
Dove, Brothers..... eodvéccscce SO 'O4E 





For six houses on the Vauxhall Gardens estate. Mr. 
T. K. Green, architect :— 


Cranston ....ccccccccccccccee 1,595 0 @ 
James & Ashton ..........-++. 1,494 0 0 
WeIMGE ccccccccncaccccccccene 1,48 O16 
MGR ac cccncuesecesce re 
SUMMOMS oc cccccccccccececs ee 23,900 6 @ 
COE ie daeccntecocccsaessanee SCS @ 





For Bath Theatre. Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. J. A. Clark. Accepted tenders :—- 
For Mason's Work. 
MOE se vccacdecccancsccocnccecsstanee @ © 


Carpenter and Joiner. 


Diment .ccccccace ionnte ececee SRM © CO 
Slater and Plasterer. 
jo ee oe 550 0 0 
Plumber. 


Kerslake.....ccccccccccccccere 198 0 0 
Painter and Glazier. 


DimORD cc cccccecccccessese ean 98 0 0 
Smith, Ironmonger, and Gas-fitter. 
Colley ..... ciedianendsedues wad 415 0 0 


For Sofa Seats in the Dress Cirele and Upper Boxes. 
Church & Knight.........es0+ 520 0 0 
For the Artist Decorations. 

Creams Or Mie oi vc iicscscccceaa 270 0 0 
Total, exclusive of warming, ventilating, and 
furnishing, £5,450. 


For Milton Church. Mr. G. Legg, architect :— 
General Works. Additional Works. 


Simms ......¢3,107 0 0 e< #337 0 0 
Chrisfield .... 2,316 0 0 *3,038 0 0 
Hollims ....ce 2,160 0 0 ee 192 0 0 
Bee ccetccs Se *@ ee 400 0 0 
Coleman...... 2,100 0 0 ee 224 0 0 
Shrubsole .... 1,899 10 0 ee 201 14 6 
Bonnett ..... - 1,892 18 0 a 177 2 0 
p RY ES 1,850 0 @ ae 243 0 0 
Matson ...... 1,866 16 6 ms 202 3 6 


* With spire. 





For making the roads, drains, &c., on the Finsbury 
Freehold Land Society’s estate, at Mitcham :— 





WR ac accece deeescacecnnceceQ@ee eee 
Caunt & Co. ..ccceccscccccccee 690 7 11 
Ley .ccccccccccccccseccesecace 675 0 6 
TURGOOG 5 ccc ceccucccesaaxaasas 561 10 0 
SIMMS. . .. cecccecccccccccceces 550 0 0 
Potter .. cccccccccccccecceesece 520 0 0 
e cece 499 10 0 

486 0 0 

471 17 6 

ee 442 0 0 

FisKeY. .ccccccccece eeececes eee 437 0 0 
Bentley ...c.ccsee ec ccccccccce 419 0 0 
I io was ttacds cccdatendniandene 491 0 0 
GO evo cnccsaccscessandcaee 396 0 0 
RROGOEM ox ccccccceccencesaccac 389 0 0 
Ayres & Johnson (accepted).... 312 15 0 
Newberry & Beaumont..... eee 195 13 0 





For new race stand, &c., at Galleywood Common, 
Chelmsford, Essex. Mr. J. F. Clark, architect. Quanti- 


ties supplied :— 
WONG cocecccccccesscnccssce SMNGG O46 
Sawyer ..cccececccccesscecees 2,042 0 0 
Simms..... ecocccevee easccanes See O46 
Sharpington & Cole ......+++- 1,897 0 0 
WOES ciccaccccsccacccacacessce SP ONG 
Stap....ccccccccccsccccccccnce 1,798 0 0 


For alterations, for Mr. Causton. Mr. G. Legg, archi- 
tect :— 





CON ii nc dcccccccaaccteaneas - £1,167 0 0 
Coleman........++6 oeedesecece 989 0 0 
UR o vcncdecacccsdace aces eee g945 0 0 
IGE wocacacuace cuiaadwks . 900 0 6* 


* £50 underpinning. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. W. (declined).—Messrs, H.—Patent Stone.—W. A. G.—*“ Dura- 
bility ” (repeats almost verbatim what was said in our pages & few 
weeks ago about some of our new bridges).—S. T. H.—Subscriber from 
1847 (14, Park-street, Westmiuter).—E. B. (must look to index for last 
four years).—M. E. (now many sculptors have joined the “society 1? 2) 
J. D. P.—J. H. (Weale’s).—Selim.—F. W. 8.— Constant Reader (should 
get advice on the spot. If the eaves have been in that position twenty 
years, they cannot be meddled with excepting by arrangement.)— 
Cc. M. W.—F. 8.—W. H.—T. J. R.—T. W.—T. K. G.—C. J. P. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 


Nors.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors, 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 





Thursday. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


ARCHITECT + SURVEYOR, 


13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


ROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE.—Archi- 
i tectural Designs and Drawings of all kinds prepared. Details, 
Specifications, &c. Perspectives and Sketches effectively executed. 
Designs for Ornament and Figure Decorations.— Address, A. B. care of 
Housekeeper, 17, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


ARTNERSHIP.—There is an OPENING 

inan old-established firm in the country for an ACTIVE PART- 
NER in the above line.—For particulars address, A. X, Y. 38, Regency- 
square, Brighton. 


RCHITECT’S PUPIL.— A Gentleman’s 
E SON can now be received as OUT-DOOR PUPIL by an 
Architect and Surveyor, in London, of established practice. Premium 














TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. s 
ANTED, by a Young Man, with thirteen 
years’ experience, a SITUATION as MANAGER, or Foreman 
in a Builder’s or Decorator’s Business. Has been used to drawing, 
measuring, estimating, and keeping books, and to the general super- 
vision of work.—Address, TENTO, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
TO CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-EENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGER of WORKS, or PRINCIPAL FOREMAN, Has 
had charge of large public works for fourteen years, Age 37. First- 
class references.—Address, W. R. 33, Hugh-street West, Pimlico. 
TO CARPENTERS, JOINERS, AND BLIND-MAKERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER. Wages not so much an object as con- 
stant employment.—Address, W. B. 71, Earl-street, Lisson-grove. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. 
Painting and glazing if required.—Address, R. B. No. 9, Prin- 
cess-street, Lisson-grove. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 

















moderate.— Address, PRECEPTOR, care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 74, 
Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


PDOARD OF WORKS.— POPLAR DIS- | 


TRICT.—Notice is hereby given that this Board will meet at | 
the Board Room, East India Dock-road, on TUESDAY, the 30th day | 
of SEPTEMBER instant, at SIX o’clock in the evening precisely, to 
receive APPLICATIONS from persons desirous of being appointed 
FOREMAN OF ROADS. The person to be appointed must be between 
the ages of 30 and 45 years, able to read, write, andfkeep the 'y 
accounts ; practically acquainted with Road-making, Paving, Build- 
ing, and Sewers Works, and used to superintend and direct workmen 
under the instructions of the surveyor. The remuneration will be Tw 
Guineas per week. Applications in the handwrittng of the party, | 
accompanied by testimonials, are to be delivered to me on or before | 
TWELVE o'clock at noon of the 30th instant ; and the attendance of | 
all applicants at the meeting of the Board is required. Detailed 
particulars of the duties required to be performed can be seen on 
application at the Office of the Surveyor, any day between the hours | 
of NINE o'clock in the forenoon and FOUR o’clock in the aft-rnoon, 
previous to the 30th instant, CHARLES C. CEELY, 

East India Dock-road, Clerk to the Board. 
September 17th, 1862. 


* 7 

TfNO First-class RAILWAY ENGINEERS | 

and ASSISTANT ENGINERS.—A number of thoroughly | 
PRACTICAL GENTLEMEN required for FOREIGN CONTRACTS | 
As the remuneration will be liberal, none but thoroughly practical 
men, accustomed to laying out and the construction of railway work, 
need apply.—Application, by letter, with copy of testimonials, and | 
salary required, up to the 10th of OCTOBER, to Mr. BAILLY, 15, St. | 
Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


JANTED, SIX good PLASTERERS.— 
Apply to the Foreman on the works, Baker’s-street Chapel, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 











| 
| 
| 














ANTED, a BUILDER, to TAKE UP a_ 


SPECULATION of 8,0007., at a large sea-port town on the | 
south coast. Money will be advanced to 6,000/. ; but toavoid trouble, | 
no one need make application unless of some standing, as the most | 
strict investigation will be made as to the character and position of | 
the parties applying.—Adoress, by letter only, to CIVIL ENGINEER, | 
27, Elizabeth-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO BELLHANGERS, GASFITTERS, &c. 
ANTED, a _ thoroughly competent 
WORKMAN, who can give good re ferences.—Address, in the 

first instance, by letter, to J. N. Mess:s, Hart & Sou’s, Wych-street, 
London, W.C. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN in the BRASS | 


SHOP of a Manufacturing Business in the neighbourhood of 
London,—For particulars, address A. B. care of Mr. B. Laxton, *f En- 
gineer” Office, 163, Strand. 








TO BRASS FINISHERS, &e. 
ANTED, a steady, competent, and ener- | 


getic WORKING FOREMAN, to reside on the premises, 
Must be able to execute steam-cock, closet, and pump-work ; todirect | 
| 





workmen and lads in the absence of the principal, &e. With a know- 
ledge of shipwork preferable.—Apply by letter only, prepaid, stating 
full particulars and where last employed, to Messrs, SUFFIELD & 
CO. Manor Works, East-lane, Bermondsey. 

No personal application. 


TO CABINET-MAKERS AND JOINERS 


, | 
ANTED, a CABINET-MAKER, who | 


understands working in oak; one accustomed to Gothic 
work preferred.—Apply, stating ealary and where last employed, T. P. 
Office of ** The Builder.” 








| 
O PLUMBERS. 


T | 
| 
ANTED, TWO GOOD HANDS, at a 
Job in the country. Wages, 27s. per week.—Apply to Messrs. | 
FASSNIDGE & SON, Builders, Uxbridge. 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN | 
(Joiner by trade preferred). Wages, 36s. per week —Address, | 


with particulars of previous engagements, to FASSNIDGE & SON, 
Contaactors, Uxbridge. 





\ N ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 25, an 

ENGAGEMENT. Isa fair draughtsman, and a good account- 
ant. Can prepare estimates, and measure works,—Address, A. Z. 78, 
Theobald’s-road, W.C. 


ANTED, a YOUNG MAN about 20. 

Must be a tolerable draughtsman, and capable of keeping 

accounts.—Apply, by letter only, stating salary required, with refer- 
ences, to Mr. CLARK, 3, South-square, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 


Y\7ANTED, by a good Plumber, a JOB. 


Town or country. Well recommended.—Address, A. T. No. 
7, Northampton-row, Clerkenwell. 


TO ARCHITECIS, BUILDERS, &c, 


ANTED, the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or MANAGING 
FOREMAN. Isa first-class practical joiner, able to take out quanti- 
ties, estimate, &c. and is fully competent to prepare finished and 
every description of working drawings. Uadeniable references from 
present and previous employers. Age 40.—Address, ARCHER, Post- 
office, Broadway, Hammersmith. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, for a Youth, a SITUATION 


as IMPROVER.— Address, J. B. 1, Junction-street, Kentish- 
town, N.W. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an 
ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has until recently 


been employed under Government in that capacity.—Address, J. R. 
Ottice of “‘ The Builder.” 




















TO CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Brick- 


layer, who understands plans and setting out work, a 
SITIUATION as WORKING FOREMAN. Good reference given by 
present employer.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. Mee, Stationer, 
Church-square, High Wycombe, Bucks, 


CLERK. 
\ i J ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, aged 30, a good Ornamental Draughtsman, and willing 
to make himself otheawise useful. The last three years in the office 
of a manutacturing pewterer. Reference first-class,— Address, J, B. 
8, St. George’s-road, New Kent-road, S.E. 


TO HOUSE AGENTS, OR ON A GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE. 


ANTED, by a Jobbing Carpenter, a 

SITUATION, who is thoroughly acquainted with the gene- 

ral repairs of houses. No objection to the country. Good references. 
Address, J. W. 50, Hill-street, Walworth, S. 











_ TO BUILDERS, é&c. 
ANTED, by a CARPENTER and 
JOINER, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as LEADING HAND. 


In-door or out-door. Thorough)y competent.—Address, W.E. 6, War 
wick-street, Pimlico. 





TO MASTER PAINTERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


? 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 
SITUATION, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, GAS-FITTER, and 
PAPERHANGER. Can turn his hand to the writing, graining, and 
plumbing ; can take charge of work. Fourteen years’ good character. 
Address, H. D. 6, Three Colt-court, Worship-street, Finsbury. 


WAMNZED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as ENGINE-DRIVER. Is capable of doing ordinary 

repairs, kitchen or cooking apparatus.—Address, W. B. 8, Tenby- 

place, Upper Winchester-street, Caledonian-road, King’s-cross, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, by an efficient Clerk of Works, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has a _ thorough practical know- 

ledge of setting out all branches, and working out details, &c.— 
Address, N. B. W. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ANTED to APPRENTICE a young 

LAD, aged 15, to a practical CARPENTER and BUILDER, 

either in-door or out. In-door preferred.— Address, with terms, A. B, 
30, King-street, Portman-square, W. 














my Pr) ° 
ANTED, a CLERK, who has been in an | 
Architect and Builder's Office. Must be a good book- 
keeper and draughtsman, and able to correspond in the absence of the | 
principal. If possessing a knowledge «f music, it will be an advan- | 
tage.—Address, in own handwriting, with full particulars of previous 
employment and salary expected, to A, at Bremner's, 51, Warren- 
street, Fitzroy-square, | 





. TO GRAINERS, &e, 
ANTED, immediately, to fill a permanent 
SITUATION, an experienced GRAINER, WRITER, and 


DECORATOR.— Apply, stating terms and references, to W. GLOVER, 
House Decorator, Basingstoke, Hants. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 


WANTED, permanently, a good Artistic 


DRAUGHTSMAN, well acquainted with Early English 
Medizeval styles. Must possess some knowledge of specifications.— 
Address, full particulars and salary (not to exceed 120/.), to J. H. 
care of Mr. Lydall, Stationer, Warren-street, Camden-town, 


ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 

Office, a YOUTH, who will have an opportuvity of learning 

the above profession. No premium required, and no salary given.— 
Address, W. 36, Castelnau Villas, Barnes, 8.W. 


~ > : 

ANTED, immediately, a trustworthy 

energetic MAN, well acquainted with brick and earth work, 

for about two months, as INSPECTOR and TIMEKEEPER. None 

need apply whose character will not bear inquiry.—Apply, if by 

letter, enclosing testimonials, and stating salary required, to Mr. E. 
CHART, Surveyor, Mitcham, 8. 


ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 
JOINERS. One who has been accustomed to a circular saw- 

bench preferred.—Apply to Mr. J. CLAYTON, Builder, Forest-hill. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. iota 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
active practical Man. Has had sixteen years’ experience in 
the Building trade, manual, official, and superintenaing ; can make 
plans, take out quantities, make up estimates, keep hooks, and set out 

















TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND LAND AGENTS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, of good 

experience, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, Foreman, 

or Managiug Foreman,"on an Estate, having filled similar situations, 

Can prepare drawings, specifications, and measure up work.—Address, 
BETA, 5, Hawley-place, Kentish.town, N.W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as ASSISTANT to a Civil Engineer or Surveyor.— 
Address, P, A. B, Post-oftice, Lamb’s Conduit-street, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


r i YHE Advertiser, a rapid designer and per- 
spective draughtsman, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
ASSISTANT to the above, or would be happy to render assistance at 
his own resieence in preparing competition or other drawings.—Ad- 
dress, M. A, Post-office, Lower Brunswick-terrace, Barnsbury, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


f | YHE Advertiser, a neat and expeditious 
Draughtsman, aged 21, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in town or 
country. Can make working and detail drawings, has a good know- 
ledge of taking out quantities, making specifications, &c. and under- 
stands the routine of an office. Four years’ reference from present 
oe Terms, 30s. per week.—Address, P. F. M. B. Post-office, 
orwich. 














HE Advertiser, who is capable of pre- 

paring working, and detail drawings, and specifications, also 

understands perspective, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Moderate 
salary.—Address, R. C. J. 32, Newington-place, Kennington, 8. 





HE Advertiser offers his services to Archi- 


tects and Surveyors in general practice. He is well acquainted 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, having had considerable 


experience in the construction of Railway and Government 

work, surveying, levelling, setting out, measuring up, &c, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is well acquainted with the Continent, ana speaks 

several tinental languages.—Address, A, B. 37, Westmoreland- 

street, Pimlico, London. 

TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 

HE Advertiser is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. Is perfectly compe. 

tent to prepare finished and detail drawings, perspectives, specifica. 
tions, make surveys of dilapidations, take out quantities, survey, &, « 
or would prepare plans at his own resid High ref given. 
Terms moderate.—Address, X. Y, Z. Trimmer’s Library, Broadway 

Camden Town. . 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TEs Advertiser, who has been in the pro- 


fession for twelve years, and whose present engagement shortly 
terminates, wishes to enter an Office as ASSISTANT, with the view 
of ultimately purchasing a partnership. Town preferred. Letters 
only, to X. care of W. H. Vaughan, Esq. 4, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, 


EC. 
P{ALE.A SOVEREIGN will be paid to any 


Foreman who will procure a constant JOB for a Young Man 
in a first-class Joiner’s or Builder’s Shop. West-end or City pre- 
ferred. References given and required.—Address, B. O. E. 67, Prebend- 
street, Islington, N. 


A COMPETENT ASSISTANT, aged 27, 


well versed in construction, and accustomed to the prepara- 
tion of finished, working, and detail drawings, in boch Gothic and- 
Classic styles, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good references, &c, 
Address, K. M. N. 27, Walcot-square, London, 8. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 18, who has been 


three years and a half in the Office of an Architect and Sur- 
veyor, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He is competent to prepare 
drawings from sketches, assist in taking out quantities, and under- 
stands the usual routine of the office. References undeniable,— 
Address, G. P. 8S. Westerton’s Library, Knightsbridge, 5.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 


NI 
S GENERAL FOREMAN, CLERK of 
WORKS, or to MANAGE a BUSINESS. An experienced prac- 
tical Man, who has a thorough knowledge of the building trade in all 
its branches, a good measurer and estimator, is in waut of a SITUA- 
TION as above. Six years’ reference to last employer.—Address, 
with full particula’s, E. A. C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


FIRST-CLASS Engineering Surveyor, 


Leveller, and Draughtsman, is s:eking four an APPUINT- 
MENT, or temporary Engagement, preparatory to the next Session of 
Parliament. Understands the laying out and construction of Rail- 
way Works generally. Is provided with instruments for the office or 
the field.— Address, C. E. 1314, London-wall, E.C. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CLERK 

of WORKS desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has just com- 

pleted a very extensive mansion for a nobleman, and farm buildings 

of magnitude. First-class references.—Address, C. W. 25, York-street, 
Kingsland-road. 









































TO ARCHITECTS. 


r P 
COMPETENT ASSISTANT wishes for 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, Can make detail and finished draw- 
ings, colour perspectives, &c. Good references.—Address, G, K. 2, 
Crowndale-place, Oakley-square, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, 


aged 21, is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION in the Office of 
the above. Can make finished and working drawings, take out quan- 
tities, &c. &c. Terms moderate.—Address, A, B. 29a, John-street, 
Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


TO SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 


= 
CORRECT LAND SURVEYOR and 
LEVELLER, WANTED immediately, for a few weeks. Must 
be a good and expeditions draughtsman.— Address, SURVEY, 62, St. 
Mary’s-terrace, Hastings. Give particulars, and name salary ex- 
pected. 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
e ’ ’ 
N ESTIMATOR and first-rate QUAN- 
TITY SURVEYOR, who, with sixteen years’ experience, is 
thoroughly conversant with all the details of the Building Trade, and 
has superintended the execution of extensive works, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT, either permanent, temporary, or partial, on mode- 
rate terms.—Address, ALPHA, Seymour’s Advertising Office, 16, 
Bear-street, Leicester-square, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, &c. 


s 3 
N experienced Builder's Clerk and 
Draughtsman seeks an ENGAGEMENT ina Builder's Office or 
as Assistant Surveyor or Clerk of Works, Is @ first-class joiner, 
acquainted with all other branches of the business, estimating and 
measuring-up work, &c. Age 30.—Address, JOHN PAINE, at Shaw’s 
Library, 256, Oxtord-street, W. 


TO COMPETING ARCHITECTS. 


A GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and FIRST- 

RATE COLOURIST wishes for an ENGAGEMENT. Terms, 
One Guinea per week.—Address, J. B. 9, Warwick-place, South 
Belgravia. 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


STEADY YOUNG MAN is in WANT 

of a SITUATION as a Three-Branch Hand. Js a good Gas- 

fitter ; can Lacquer and Bronze, if required. Town or Country ; good 

references.—Address, C. H. at Mr. McHugh’s, 4, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. Wages not so much an object as a permanency. 


GOOD PAINTER, GLAZIER, PAPER- 

HANGER, and PLUMBER, WANTS a SITUATION, in town 
or country. Terms moderate. Apply, G. G. at Gale’s, gardener, 
Bethnal-green-road, N.E. 














MOR SALE, several PLOTS of FREEHOLD 


BUILDING LAND, on the Benhill Estate, Sutton, Surrey, from 
20s. to 30s. per foot frontage, land-tax redeemed, conveyance free, 
five minutes’ walk from the Sutton Railway Station, half-hour’s ride 
fiom the London Bridge Terminus, good roads, good water, dry soil, 
&c,— Apply to Mr. JOHN TRIBE, Builder, Sutton, 8. 


XTENSIVE MANUFACTURING 


PREMISES, Southwark.—TO BE LET, on LEASE, EXTEN- 
SIVE MANUFACTURING PREMISES, occupying a very large area, 
situate in the Borough-road, Southwark. The Buildings, which = 
very substantially erected, comprise a very large factory, of three lof y 
floors, with basement ; a smaller factory, of four floors, adjoining; © 
very spacious and lofty ground-floor factory, yard, a capital family 
residence and offices, two gateway entrances, and three Pgpeny 2 
houses fronting the Borough-road, Nos. 77,78, and 79, which i 
readily let off if desired. — For further particulars apply ?— = 
premises; or to Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, Fe 
church-street, E.C. aes 











with Church, School, and Villa Architecture ; can write Sp » 
take out Quantities, get out Perspectives, and generally conduct an 
Architect’s business. Can also survey with the Theodolite and Chain, 
and Level. Age 30. Salary expected, 1502.—Address, C. F. C. 17, 
Hill-street, S.W. 





and measure up work; a first-rate joiner, well yuainted with 
masonry and the other b h A ti d to the successful ma- 
nagement of business, Can furnish substantial securities if required 
for a place of trust. Age, 30. Several years with a large London firm 
about to retire from the trade.— Address, A. O. K. care of Mr. Legzett, 








TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


HE Friends of a respectable Youth, aged 


15 years, wish to APPRENTICE him to the above trade.— 





Stationer, 20a, North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, London, W. 





Letters to be addressed to A. W. Post-office, Wantage, Berks. 


IME GROVE ESTATE, Putney.—This 


fine estate, containing altogether about forty acres, snd = 
diately adjacent to the Putney Station, and near to Putney -heei ~ 
with very extensiue frontages on Putney-hill and the Upper on 
mond-road, TO BE LET on building leases, either as a whole, Co. 6 
part.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. BAXTER, ROSE, & kg 
Victoria-street, Westmi r; Mr. POWNALL, 60, Lincoln's inn 
fields; or Messrs, HUNT & STEWARD, 4, Upper Charles-street, 
Parliament street, 













































































































PreRender 


ie Sonst 


So cn, neat 


